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FOREWORD 


These articles were written to show that the opening of 
the direct trade between the northwest coast of Sumatra 
and America began in Salem, although it has also been 
stated that pepper came from Sumatra to this country be- 
fore Captain Jonathan Carnes brought his cargo in the Ra- 
jah. The writer’s attention has been called by Samuel 
Eliot Morison of Cambridge, author of an excellent histor- 
ical volume, recently published, entitled “‘The Maritime 
History of Massachusetts, 1783-1860,” to a small book in 
the Essex Institute, the title of which is ‘‘The Life of 
William Vans, by Himself,’ Boston, 1832. Vans was a 
Salem boy, who went to China as supercargo on the ship 
Grand Turk in 1785. On his return he writes: ‘‘ Went 
into copartnership with Jona. Freeman, at Boston, fitted 
our brig Cadet for India, this being the first vessel from 
America to Bencoolen, Moco, Paddang, Tappannooly, and 
other ports on the west coast of Sumatra, where I bought 
cassia, cinnamon, gum benzoin, pepper, and other goods, 
and opened a trade with that island, which has been so 
beneficial to the United States, and particularly to the 
town of Salem. In 1788, arrived from India in the 
Cadet, and left in 1789 for London.” 

This statement by Mr. Vans in no way refutes the 
claim made at the very beginning of these articles, but, 
on the contrary, tends to its confirmation. Nor does it 
discredit the splendid achievements of Captain Jonathan 
Carnes, Captain James D. Gillis, Captain Charles M. En- 
dicott, Captain George Nichols, all of Salem, and others 
in their exploring and charting the then unknown north- 
west coast of Sumataa, the result of their skill and labor 
being accepted today by the commercial nations of the 
world, as of the highest value. 

The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to the Essex 
Institute, to Miss Harriet Silvester Tapley, editor of the 
Historical Collections; to Collector of Customs William 
J. Sullivan, and Inspector Daniel F. Connolly, to Messrs. 
George Henry Allen, John Robinson, Lawrence W. Jen- 
kins, and to all other friends who have assisted him in 
gathering information. 

G. G. P. 
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SALEM VESSELS AND THEIR VOYAGES. 


By GrorGE GRANVILLE PUTNAM. 


I, — Tuer SUMATRA TRADE. 


A story of a ship is always sure to interest Salem 
people, especially if the craft ever had the slightest con- 
nection with the port of Salem, either on account of 
having been built by her artisans or having been sent on 
long distance voyages “‘to the rich ports of the Far East” 
by her merchants. Many a Salem family of today looks 
back with pride to a member who figured as cabin boy, 
ordinary seaman, able seaman, mate, master, supercargo 
or owner. It will be the aim of the chronicler of these 
sea stories, which were first prepared by him as a member 
of the staff of the Salem Evening News, to present them, 
with additions and corrections, in permanent form, in 
order that the historical information which they contain 
may be preserved. 

It has often been said, and the declaration cannot be 
too strongly emphasized, that unless those of today who 
are conversant with the early and late commercial trade 
of Salem record such knowledge in manuscript or print, 
a great deal of valuable history will be lost. It was with 
that end in view that this series of articles was written, 
an especially strong reason being that there is living in 
Salem today one who has a wide knowledge of maritime 
affairs through his long connection as a member of the 
old Salem merchant firm, Stone, Silsbees, Pickman & 
Allen — Mr. George Henry Allen. In preparing a brief 
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history of the early Sumatra trade, Mr. Allen’s assistance 
in designating various sources from which information 
could be obtained, has been most helpful. 

The files of the old Salem Register, recognized as a 
thoroughly reliable authority for marine news, the records 
at the Salem Custom House and the marine journals which 
are carefully preserved in the archives of the Essex Insti- 
tute, have been freely consulted. Other authorities noted 
are “‘The Annals of Salem,” by that eminent antiquarian, 
Joseph B. Felt; ‘‘An Historical Sketch of Salem,” by 
Henry M. Batchelder and Charles S. Osgood, Mr. Osgood 
being particularly well prepared for writing the commer- 
cial chapter: of Salem, from his many years’ service as 
Deputy Collector of Customs for the district of Salem 
and Beverly; and the Historical Collections of the Essex 
Institute. 

Engaged in the Sumatra trade were Salem merchants of 
the highest standing, and the owners of vessels, the mas- 
ters, supercargoes, clerks and sailors, were natives of 
Salem, Beverly, Danvers, Peabody, Marblehead, Lynn, 
and, in fact, of towns all over Essex County, as well as 
from far beyond its limits. 

In a paper read before the members of the: Essex Insti- 
tute several years ago, on “Some Historical Streets and 
Commercial Houses in Salem,” the late Gilbert L. Streeter, 
who was for many years editor of the Salem Observer, 
declared, “It is worthy of remark that Salem has had 
two periods of commercial greatness and renown. First, 
in the colonial days of Philip English, say from 1650 to 
1750—a hundred years of great prosperity. And again, 
in the sixty years following the Revolution, a period of 
even more distinguished prosperity. The first commercial 
expansion was in the trade with the West Indies, and the 
second with the East Indies. In both of these large for- 
tunes were made and noted families established.” 

Figuring prominently in the East India commerce in 
the period after the Revolution was this trade between 
Salem and Sumatra, a trade marked by romance, pathos, 
tragedy and prosperity. It will be the endeavor of the 
writer to interest the reader with a relation of many of 
the incidents which tel! of the ships, the sagacity, and the 
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heroism of Salem men engaged in this trade nearly a 
century and a quarter ago. Be it remembered always 
that the first American vessel to visit the northwest coast 
of the Island of Sumatra and to bring to this country 
from there a cargo of pepper in bulk was the property of 
a Salem merchant, commanded by a Salem shipmaster, 
manned by Salem men, and that the cargo was brought 
right into this very port of Salem, and the duties paid 
into the Salem custom house. The vessel was the brig 
Rajah, Captain Jonathan Carnes, and her owners were 
Jonathan and Willard Peele. The story has been told 
by various persons, among the first, if not the very first, 
appearance in book form being in a volume published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York, in 1835, and written by 
J. N. Reynolds, who joined the United States frigate 
Potomac at Valparaiso, Chile, as private secretary to Com- 
modore John Downes of the Potomac. The Potomac 
sailed from New York, August 24, 1831, for Sumatra and 
the Pacific. The object of her visit to that island will 
appear later. She did not reach Boston on her return, 
however, until May 22, 1834, having, in the meantime, 
circumnavigated the globe. Although Mr. Reynolds did 
not join the frigate until she reached Valparaiso, he had 
access to all the notes made on the voyage, as well 
as to the official documents. He was thus enabled to 
compile an authentic account of the whole voyage, and 
he wrote in the first person singular. 

In Joseph B. Felt’s ‘‘Annals of Salem,” Batchelder and 
Osgood’s ‘“‘ Historical Sketch of Salem,” and in an article 
by Captain John S. Sleeper, a shipmaster, and afterwards 
one of the editors of the Boston Journal, it is stated that 
the first American vessel that ever procured pepper from 
the northwest coast of Sumatra was the Salem schooner 
Rajah, commanded by Captain Jonathan Carnes. She 
was fitted out from Salem for the East Indies in 1795. 
While in Bencoolen, Sumatra, the captain learned some- 
thing of the pepper trade, at that period confined princi- 
pally to the west coast, at the single port of Padang. To 
this port he shaped his course, without any other knowl- 
edge or directions than such as he had by accident been 
enabled to procure from a pilot, whose services he secured 
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to accompany him. On arriving at Padang, Captain 
Carnes found that little pepper was raised there, but that 
it was brought in small quantities by the natives in their 
proas from other ports further to the north. These ports 
he did not visit at this time, but, after considerable delay, 
was successful in procuring a cargo, after which he sailed 
for the United States. However, while touching at some 
of the West India islands, he was so unfortunate as to lose 
his vessel on a reef and with her the whole of his cargo. 
On his arrival in Salem, he made his owners acquainted 
with the new channel of trade he had opened, and the 
whole matter was kept a profound secret. 

The Captain’s representations induced Jonathan Peele, 
a wealthy distiller of Salem, to build a large schooner, to 
fit her out for a long voyage, and to give Captain Carnes 
the command of her, with instructions to carry into oper- 
ation his plan of procuring a cargo of pepper. This 
schooner (brig) was called the Rajah, and she was a sub- 
stantial vessel of about 120 tons. Her register, now on 
file at the Salem Custom House, is as follows: “Rajah, 
schooner, 120 tons, Salisbury, 1795, altered to a brigan- 
tine July 14, 1798. Registered November 3, 1795. 
Willard Peele, Jonathan Peele, Ebenezer Beckford, own- 
ers; Jonathan Carnes, master. Registered July 14, 1798. 
Willard Peele, Jonathan Peele, owners; Jonathan Carnes, 
master. Registered March 25, 1802, Israel Williams, 
Charles Cleveland, Isaac Hacker, Jr., owners; Joseph W. 
Williams, master. Registered August 8, 1803, Edward 
West, Gamaliel H. Ward, owners; Gamaliel H. Ward, 
master.” 

The Rajah was armed with four iron guns and she 
carried a crew of ten men. Captain Carnes was absent 
eighteen months. After arriving at Padang, the Captain 
procured such further information of the coast as induced 
him to make sail for other ports further to the north. 
Without chart or guide of any kind, he made his way 
among numerous coral reefs, of which navigators have 
much to dread even at the present day, as far as the port 
of Analaboo, touching also at Soo-Soo, where he succeeded 
in procuring a large portion of his cargo. 

Captain Carnes’ owners received no intelligence from 
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him during his entire absence, and Mr. Peele began to feel 
anxious for the result of his venture. But one fine morning, 
October 15, 1799, a vessel entered the harbor of Salem with 
colors flying, and as rusty as a coal barge. The people 
hurried to the wharves, and great curiosity was manifested 
to learn in what part of the eastern world Captain Carnes 
had been so successful in loading his vessel in so short a 
time with pepper. The cargo had been purchased of the 
natives for a few boxes of trinkets and hardware of com- 
paratively little value, and was sold in Salem for thirty- 
seven cents a pound, says Captain Sleeper. The long 
absence of Captain Carnes was owing to the necessity of 
remaining in port until a second crop of pepper had ripened 
and had been gathered. There had never been so much 
pepper brought in one vessel to the United States, and, 
Mr. Reynolds says, it was amusingly related that there 
were at that time very intelligent persons who went 
into minute calculations to show that the amount of 
stock on hand would be found greatly beyond the imme- 
diate demand. It is worthy of remark, also, that at this 
period a vessel of 150 tons was deemed quite large 
enough to bring the whole crop raised on the west coast 
of Sumatra. The cargo was sold at a profit of seven 
hundred per cent. 

It is easy to imagine the possibilities of competition 
called into existence by so extraordinary a voyage as the 
Rajah’s. As yet, however, the matter was a secret. No 
one was able to penetrate the mystery, and preparations 
for another voyage showed that the owners had confidence 
that their prosperity would continue. It was known that 
Captain Carnes had received his first knowledge of the 
trade while at Bencoolen, so in a very short time vessels 
were fitted out from Salem directly for that port, with 
instructions to learn, if possible, the directions which had 
been given to Captain Carnes. They were not successful. 
Of the west coast, north of Padang, nothing was known; 
-no charts and no sailing directions were to be found; 
while the most unfavorable accounts of the danger of 
navigation were pointed out, and were exaggerated by the 
English, but more particularly by the Dutch, in order to 
deter the new adventurers. These vessels, therefore, be- 
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ing unable to get on the track of the more successful 
pioneer, proceeded to make up their voyages in some other 
part of India. The secret voyages to Sumatra did not, 
however, continue long. Early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the mystery was solved, and the whole ground was 
open for competition. Such was the beginning of a for- 
eign trade that was to prove of tremendous importance 
to Salem merchants and was to enrich them beyond their 
greatest anticipations. Says Mr. Reynolds: 


While feeling our way among the islands and shoals of the ex- 
tensive coast of Sumatra, it was our original intention to furnish 
something in the shape of “‘sailing directions,” for the guide of 
other mariners, and we had actually prepared an article for the pur- 
pose. This duty, however, has since been much more ably per- 
formed than it could have been with our limited space and materi- 
als. For this important service our country is indebted to Captains 
Chas. M. Endicott and James D. Gillis of Salem, Mass. The former, 
who was master of the ship Friendship when she was seized by the 
Malays at Quallah-Battoo, has been trading on the coast for more 
than fifteen years, during which period he has, profitably for his 
country, filled up all the tedious and vexatious delays incidental to 
a pepper voyage by a laborious and careful survey of the coast. Cap- 
tain Endicott has since published the results of his labors in a well 
executed chart of the coast, accompanied with sailing directions, 
comprising almost every item of information requisite for naviga- 
tors in these waters. Actuated by a like zeal for the commercial in- 
terests of his native country, Captain Gillis has extended the sur- 
vey to latitude five degrees north, and published an excellent chart, 
with sailing directions. 


Mr. Reynolds also speaks very highly of the valuable 
work done in this line by Captain George Nichols of 
Salem, who arrived on the coast of Sumatra May 9, 1801, 
in the ship Active of Salem. He made accurate observa- 
tions and corrected several errors on the old English 
charts, which were of great value to those who came 
later. 

A few words as to the country from which so many 
riches came. Sumatra is one of the largest islands on 
the globe, and is the most westerly of a group known as 
the Sunda Islands. It is estimated to be one thousand 
miles in length by over two hundred miles in breadth. 
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Its direction is from northwest to southeast, extending 
across the equator, which divides it into two nearly equal 
parts. A portion is in latitude five degrees and fifty-six 
minutes south, and extends from longitude ninety-five 
degrees and thirty-four minutes east to one hundred and 
five degrees and fifty minutes east. The whole of the 
southwest coast lies on the Indian ocean, and the north- 
west point stretches into the Bay of Bengal. Al- 
though situated in the very centre of the tropics, yet it is 
more temperate than many regions beyond the torrid 
zone. The hour of the greatest heat is two o’clock in 
the afternoon, when the temperature is between eighty- 
two and eighty-five degrees, and seldom rises above 
eighty-six in the shade. The foregoing applies to the 
coast, but beyond the first range of hills the air is quite 
cool, so that fires are desirable in the morning. The 
thermometer there stands at about seventy degrees. On 
the west coast the southeast monsoon, or dry season, be- 
gins about May and lasts until September. The northwest 
monsoon begins about November, and the heavy rains 
cease about March. The island is covered by a luxuriant 
vegetation, grass, shrubbery, jungle, fruit trees and for- 
ests. 

There is a variance in the dates regarding the first arri- 
val of Captain Carnes of Salem from the northwest coast 
of Sumatra in the Rajah. Pepper had been brought from 
the west coast of Sumatra te the United States several 
years before 1799. Felt, in his “‘Annals of Salem,” says: 
“1789 — This year the brig Cadet arrives at Boston, com- 
manded by Captain Jonathan Carnes of Salem, from the 
west coast of Sumatra, with pepper, spices and camphor; 
is said to be the first American vessel that ever traded in 
that quarter.” 

“In 1794, Jan. 7. News that the Grand Sachem, Cap- 
tain Jonathan Carnes, from India, is lost on Bermuda 
Island, with her cargo.” (This would seem to be the 
vessel to which Mr. Reynolds refers, as before stated.) 

That the brigantine Rajah was built expressly for Cap- 
tain Carnes after his arrival from the west coast of 
Sumatra, is open to doubt. The Salem Custom House 
register shows that a schooner Rajah was built in Salis- 
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bury in 1795, that her rig was changed to a brigantine, 
July 14, 1798, that her owners were Jonathan and Wil- 
lard Peele and Ebenezer Beckford, and Jonathan Carnes, 
master. 5 ‘ 

On January 3, 1798, the brigantine Rajah, Captain Asa 
Batchelder, entered at the Salem Custom House, from 
Bordeaux, with wine and merchandise to Willard Peele & 
Co., Stephen Phillips (great-grandfather of Stephen W. 
and J. Duncan Phillips of Salem), and George Crownin- 
shield. The duties paid on the cargo amounted to $251.49. 

The Salem Gazette of July 20, 1798, has the following 
in its ship news column: “Cleared— Brig Rajah, 
Carnes, Sumatra.” This would appear to be the beginning 
of the first direct voyage of the Rajah, Captain Carnes, 
master, to the northwest coast of Sumatra. She next en- 
tered at the Salem Custom House, October 15, 1799, her 
cargo consisting of 158,544 pounds of pepper, 28 pounds 
Hyson tea, nankeen and china articles, the duties being 
$9,512.64 on pepper, $8.96 on tea, 15 cents on nankeen, 
and $1.08 on china articles, a total of $9,522.83. So ends 
what is apparently the pioneer voyage of the American 
pepper trade with the northwest coast of Sumatra. The 
cargo was consigned to Jonathan Peele. , 

Captain Carnes brought home with him, on this voyage, 
many curios, which he gave to the East India Marine 
Society. They formed the nucleus around which the 
splendid museum now in this city, which has become 
famous the world over for its unrivalled collection, has 
grown. 

Rev. William Bentley, D. D., in his “Diary,” published 
by the Essex Institute in four volumes, says, under date 
of October 22, 1799: 


Captain Carnes, from Sumatra, shew me various specimens of shells, 
a large oister shell, like that given to the Historical Society, the 
tooth of an elephant, a pipe with two stems, a petrified mushroom 
cap and stem, and two specimens of boxes in gold, with open work, 
extremely nice, and open flowers. The work is of uncommonly thin 
plates of gold, by the Malays. 

It is proposed by the new marine society, called the East India 
Marine Society, to make a cabinet. This society has been lately 
thought of. Captain [John] Gibaut first mentioned the plan to me 
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Brought by Captain Jonathan Carnes from Sumatra in 1799, which formed the 
nucleus of the Salem East India Marine Society Collections 
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this summer and desired me to give some plan of articles or a 
sketch. The first friends of the institution met and chose a com- 


mittee to compare and digest articles from the sketches given to 
them. 


Last week I was informed that on the preceding week the mem- 
bers had met and signed the articles proposed by the committee and 
had chosen Captain Benjamin Hodges, president, Captain Jacob 
Crowninshield, treasurer, and had paid $25 each for a fund, and had 
chosen a committee of observation. On Saturday last, Captain 
Gibaut brought me the articles and begged a revision of them. I 
gave him my ideas. The president asked the same, and I have prom- 
ised whenever they are again exhibited to give my remarks in writing, 
as this liberal and important design has not yet the perfection its mem- 
bers intend to give it. 


These articles may be seen in the Museum to-day. 
They are exceedingly valuable, not only as curios, but 
from their historical associations as well. Thus was the 
beginning of the Salem East India Marine Society, which 
has come down to the present generation, after an exist- 
ence of more than one hundred and twenty years, dating 
its very life to this first voyage in the pepper trade. It 
is something in which every Salem-born person ought to 
take an interest, and more than that, to feel a deep pride. 

From the register of the Custom House, it appears that 
there were two vessels named Rajah. The Salem Gazette, 
as stated, contains the clearance, in its issue of November 
15, 1795, of the schooner Rajah, Captain Carnes, for 
.India. The writer has not been able to find either in the 
file of the Salem Gazette or at the Custom House the date 
of the arrival home from that voyage to Sumatra of this 
schooner. That Captain Carnes was absent in Sumatra 
in the schooner Rajah in 1797 is certified by the follow- 
ing paragraph in Felt’s “Annals of Salem:” 


Jan. 24, 1797. A statement is made of Captain Jonathan Carnes, 
of the schooner Rajah, on the coast of Sumatra. The commander 
of a French privateer, supposing that he was an Englishman, at- 
tacked him in the night. The assailants boarded the Rajah. Cap- 
tain Carnes thought them Malays, and a conflict ensued. The mis- 
take was not discovered till one of his men had a hand cut off and 
a French lieutenant was killed. As a result of a parley, the French 
apologized and departed. - 
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Another version of the story, as told in the “Histori- 
cal Sketch of Salem,’”? by Charles S$. Osgood and Henry 
M. Batchelder: 


In the year 1793, Captain Jonathan Carnes of Salem, being at the 
port of Bencoolen, learned that pepper grew wild on the northwest 
coast of Sumatra. On his return to Salem he made known his 
discovery to Jonathan Peele, who immediately built a schooner and 
gave Carnes the command. The vessel was called the Rajah, and | 
was of 130 tons burthen, carrying ten men and four guns. In 1795 
he set sail for Sumatra, the destination of the vessel and the object 
of the voyage being a profound secret. The Rajah cleared at Salem 
November 3, 1795, for India, having on board two pipes of brandy, 
fifty-eight cases of gin, twelve tons of iron, two hogsheads of to- 
bacco and two boxes of salmon. The vessel was absent eighteen months, 
during which time her owner, Mr. Peele, had no tidings from her. 
At last she entered Salem harbor, with a cargo of pepper in bulk, 
the first to be so imported into this country. This cargo was sold 
at a profit of 700 per cent. The Rajah, under command of Captain 
Carnes, entered at Salem in October, 1799, with 158,544 pounds of 
pepper, and in July, 1801, with 147,776 pounds, the last consigned 
to Jonathan and Willard Peele. 


Captain Carnes made other voyages to the Island of 
Sumatra. He entered at Salem, July 18, 1801, in the 
brig Rajah, with 147,776 pounds of pepper to J. & W. 
Peele and others, the duties being $8,938.46. Included 
in the cargo were 1438 pounds of coffee to the same firm. 
The passage home occupied five months. Captain Carnes 
arrived again in Salem, one hundred and sixty days from 
Sumatra, in the ship Concord, November 16, 1803, with 
252,570 pounds of pepper to George Crowninshield & 
Sons and 9367 pounds of pepper to the master. The duties 
were $15,727.44. Whether or not the captain retired 
from the sea at this time is unknown. William Leavitt, 
in his interesting History of Essex Lodge, A. F. and A. M. 
of Salem, thus chronicles him: ‘‘73— Jonathan Carnes, 
master mariner; died December 10, 1827. He was one 
of the earliest navigators to the East Indies. In 1788 he 
commanded the brig Cadet — the first vessel to the west 
coast of Sumatra. Married, April 26, 1784, to Rebecca 
Vans. Admitted to the lodge, November 2, 1780.” The 
Salem Register chronicles his death as follows, and adds 
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no more: “Died — On Friday [December 7, 1827], Captain 
Jonathan Carnes, aged 70.” Only that, and not a word 
of the great achievements of this distinguished mariner, 
whose high place is secure in the commercial history of 
Salem and the United States of America. 

Other merchants were not slow in following the exam- 
ple of the Peeles. First among them was the firm of 
George Crowninshield & Sons, who dispatched their fine 
new ship Belisarius. The Salem Register of Thursday, July 
30, 1801, in its ship news column, reports the arrival of 
the ship at Salem, on her return from her Sumatra voyage, 
as follows: 


Tuesday [July 28]— Arrived, the fast sailing and well known ship 
Belisarius, Captain Samuel Skerry, Jr., 102 days from Bencoolen, 
Sumatra, having performed the round voyage in the remarkably 
short time of eight months and three days. She sailed from Salem 
November 25, 1800. In our bay the Belisarius was chased by an 
English frigate. It is supposed that the Belisarius has made the 
shortest voyage to the East Indies that was ever made from this coun- 
try. Her last voyage was made in eight months and nineteen days, 
the two voyages together having been performed in sixteen months 
and twenty-two days. 

Captain Skerry experienced very bad weather on the coast of 
Sumatra for ten days before he arrived at Bencoolen, having several 
successive and adverse gales of wind and strong currents setting to 
leeward, at the breaking up of the monsoon, which greatly retarded 
the passage. 

Captain Skerry spoke on May 6, latitude 23 south, longitude 55 
east, the ship America, Captain John Crowninshield of this port, 
seventy-four days out, all well, bound to the Isle of France, to re- 
pair her foremast, which was sprung, and she expected to arrive 
there in two days afterwards. The America passed the Island of 
Tristan-du-Cunha in forty-five days, and Cape of Good Hope in 
forty-nine days. 


The Belisarius brought a cargo of 336,497 pounds of 
pepper, the duties on which amounted to $20,357.16. The 
consignees were Samuel Ropes, George Burchmore, 
George Crowninshield & Sons, Samuel Skerry, Jr., and 
Joseph Henderson. She fitted at once for another voyage 
to Sumatra, and she cleared at Salem, September 3, 1801, 
under the same commander. She arrived home July 13, 
1802, completing the voyage in twelve months and twen- 
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ty-one days, and making the following marine report: 
“Left Sumatra March 15. Was detained for pepper 
nearly three months at different ports, where the article 
was scarce and had to- be purchased with the greatest 
difficulty. The British residents threatened to prohibit 
the trade to all foreign vessels, as the two annual East 
India Company’s ships would not procure cargoes with- 
out a long detention. The Malays attempted to cut off a 
small English brig mounting ten guns and had burned the 
town of Lemonaja.’”’ The duties paid were $20,916.40. 

Before sailing from Salem on this voyage, “‘a most dis- 
tressing accident occurred aboard the ship, August 4, 
1801. Benjamin Ropes, the second mate, and son of 
Samuel Ropes, was engaged in launching the ship’s fore- 
topmast, and while he had placed himself on the forecap 
and was in the act of forcing out one of the topmast 
wedges, it run down suddenly and crushed him instantly 
to death. When he was taken from under the cross-trees 
and rigging, there was not the slightest appearance of 
remaining life —it had fled — and he that was here a few 
minutes before, cheerful and gay, had gone, we trust, to a 
happier world. Several other persons were in the ship’s 
top at the time, but all escaped unhurt.” The foregoing 
is from the pen of Rev. Dr. Bentley, in the Salem Reg- 
aster of August 6, 1801, to which is appended a beautiful 
tribute to the young man. In his “Diary,” under date 
of August 5, 1801, Dr. Bentley writes: “Mr. Ropes was 
buried to-day. About 400 persons attended in procession, 
and he was the first ever lodged in the new burying ground, 
which lays between Brown street and between St. Peter 
and Williams streets, extending to North river.’ This 
refers to the Howard street cemetery, and it settles the 
point regarding the first tenant of this ancient ground, public 
burials in which long since ceased. 

The Belisarius sailed again from Salem, August 12, 
1802, but returned to port on August 24, having been 
struck by lightning at midnight on August 17, in latitude 
42 north, longitude 62 west, five days from Salem. Cap- 
tain Skerry reported: 

The weather was squally, with hard rain, blowing fresh from the 
southward, the ship being under close-reefed topsails, all hands on 
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deck being employed in taking in sail, the Belisarius was suddenly 
struck by lightning, which descended by the maintopgallant mast 
and ran down the mainmast into the between decks, where it ex- 
hausted itself. Every person on board was knocked down excepting 
the man at the helm. One of the seamen, Stephen Shehane of this 
town, was killed; the chief mate, Mr. Meek, and two seamen, Henry 
Lemmond and Timothy Brown, wounded, the last named severely 
injured, being much burned. The ship for more than an hour ap- 
peared to be on fire, as large quantities of smoke issued from the 
hatches and companion-way. All the compasses were rendered use- 
less, their polarity being totally destroyed, the north point of some 
tending to the southeast, and in others it was fixed at southwest. 
The compasses which remained below were more injured than those 
on deck. The ship received no damage in the hull, but the maintop- 
mast is injured. As the compasses would not tend regularly to any 
one point, it was with some difficulty that the ship could be kept on 
her course in the night time. Mr. Meek and the two seamen are in 
a fair way of recovery. 


After some needed repairs, the Belisarius sailed for Su- 
matra on her third voyage to that island, under command 
of Captain Skerry. She arrived home September 20, 1803, 
in 132 days from Sumatra, and in 96 days from the Isle 
of Bourbon. She brought a cargo of 295,824 pounds of 
pepper, on which were paid duties of $17,749.44. This 
was the last voyage of the ship in the Sumatra trade. 

The Belisarius was launched from the shipyard of Enos 
Briggs at Stage Point, now the site of the Naumkeag 
Mills, in October, 1794. She was 261 1-2 tons register, 
was pierced for sixteen guns, and carried that number. 
She was 94 1-2 feet long, 25 feet beam, and her depth 
must have been more than one-half her breadth. She 
carried most valuable cargoes, and paid the highest duties 
for a vessel of her size. She was comparable to modern 
clippers in speed. She was the pride of the Crownin- 
shields, who built her, owned her, and sailed her, the 
father, George; and the sons, Jacob, who was offered the 
position of secretary of the United States Navy by Presi- 
dent Jefferson, but declined the honor; Benjamin W., 
who was appointed to the same position by President 
Madison, and filled the office from 1814 to 1818, it being 
the only instance in the history of this country where 
two brothers have been appointed to this high office; 
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Richard and George, all being part owners of the ship. 
Her voyages to the East were among the quickest. After 
eight voyages to India, following her Sumatra career, 
with such sailors as Edward Allen, Robert Peele and 
George Burchmore for her masters, and Dudley Leavitt 
Pickman as supercargo, “and after bringing home to her 
owners wealth so ample as to prompt Dr. Bentley to 
write of her in his dairy as ‘one of the richest ships of 
our port,’ the beautiful Belisarius went to pieces in a gale 
in the Bay of Tunis in April, 1810.” 

The end of her commander on her Sumatra and other 
voyages was tragic. The Salem Register of October 26, 
1808, says: “Died —On Sunday evening, Captain Sam- 
uel Skerry, aged 36, lately an inhabitant of this town, but 
who had removed with his family to Brookfield. He was 
a distinguished shipmaster. His death was caused by a 
kick from a horse, on Saturday evening.” Certainly it 
was the irony of fate, that a man who had braved the dangers 
of the sea and of pirates in foreign lands, should have come 
to his death in this manner. Rev. Dr. Bentley thus chron- 
icles the incident: 

“Oct. 24, 1808. — Last evening died Captain Samuel 
Skerry. He was one of our most active sea captains and 
belonged to the ancient family which alone held any por- 
tion of Salem from the beginning. After full success, a 
few years since he purchased a valuable farm in Brook- 
field, Worcester county, Mass. He was upon a visit to 
Salem, in Pope’s stable, Marlborough street. Inadvert- 
ently he struck a horse with his umbrella, and the servant 
gave him notice that the horse was unruly. But the cap- 
tain ventured to strike the animal again, and the heels of 
the horse struck him upon his abdomen, and he died at 
Mr. Farrington’s. He has left a wife and five children. 
A warning to take advice and not incur unnecessary dan- 
ger. He was 36 years of age. He was injured Saturday 
afternoon and died on the Sunday night following.” 

Another famous ship, owned by the Crowninshields, 
which engaged in the Sumatra trade, was the America. 
The Salem Register of November 6, 1801, says: 

Arrived this morning, the fast-sailing ship America, from the Isle 
of France and Sumatra, after a passage of ninety-five days from 
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the latter. The America belongs to George Crowninshield & Sons, 
and has performed a circuitous voyage to the East Indies in 255 
days, and was embargoed at the Isle of: France upwards of thirty 
days of that time. We understand that the America has brought 
part of a cargo of pepper and piece goods. Captain [John] Crown- 
inshield, while at the Isle of France, was politely treated by the in- 
habitants, who appeared greatly pleased that the intercourse with 
the United States was again opened. The embargo of thirty days 
which he sustained was put on in consequence of two English men- 
of-war appearing off the island, where they remained some time 
and captured all the Danish and Hamburg vessels which were 
bound to the island. September 24, while at the island, two large 
ships looked into the road and flew English colors, but did not 
enter. 


The America brought 844,918 pounds of pepper, and 
paid a duty of $56,348.82. Her next voyage was be- 
tween Salem and Sumatra, via New York, under command 
of Captain Jeremiah Briggs. Says the Salem Register: 
“Saturday, October 9, 1802, arrived, ship America, Cap- 
tain Jeremiah Briggs, from Sumatra via New York, where 
she arrived in 100 days’ passage. Upon entering Salem 
harbor she fired a Republican salute of 21 guns. Died 
on the coast of Sumatra, William Lamson of Hamilton, 
an active and promising young man. It is supposed that 
he was poisoned by drinking stagnant water on shore. 
William Lull, a native of Massachusetts, and William 
Foster, real name Charles McDonald, a native of Ireland.” 
The cargo was 760,000 pounds of pepper, and duties, 
$50,031.76. 

The ship Cincinnatus, Captain John Endicott, arrived 
September 11, 1803, with 307,824 pounds of pepper and 
10,460 pounds of coffee, to Joseph Peabody. Duties, 
$18,992.44. Captain Endicott reported that the natives 
of Sumatra were at war with each other, in consequence 
of the Americans procuring pepper at the petty ports 
and thereby depriving the Rajahs of the larger ports of 
their revenue. The brig St. John, Captain Goodshall of 
Salem, was condemmed at Lebonarge as not seaworthy, 
and the greater part of the crew had gone aboard New 
York ships at Soo-Soo. 2 

The Cincinnatus, William Haskell, master, entered in 
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November, 1807, with 347,000 pounds of pepper; ship 
Franklin, Captain Samuel Tucker, in September, 1810, 
with 539,835 pounds of pepper; ship Janus, John Endi- 
cott, master, in December, 1809, with 537,989 pounds of 
pepper, and again in December, 1810, with 547,795 
pounds of pepper. The Janus, on this last voyage, sailed 
from Salem April 1, 1810, and arrived at Vineyard Haven 
on her return, November 26, 1810, making the round 
voyage in seven months and twenty-five days, and beating 
that of the Belisarius in 1800-1801, which was eight months » 
and three days. 

Mr. Peabody continued in the trade until his death in 
Salem, January 5, 1844. Among the later voyages of 
his ships were the ship Sumatra, Captain Peter Silver, 
which entered in July, 1838; the ship Eclipse, Captain 
George Whitmarsh of Beverly, in February, 1840, in 
February, 1841, and in December, 1842, and the ship 
Lotos, Captain Benjamin Balch (grandfather of Frank 
Balch, Mrs. Fred W. Broadhead and Miss Elizabeth Balch 
of Salem), which entered in November, 1841. All of these 
vessels brought valuable cargoes of pepper and paid enor- 
mous duties at the Salem Custom House. Reference to 
these vessels will be made later. 

Arrived at Salem, September 12, 1803, the brig Two 
Friends, Captain W. Russell, Sumatra and Isle of France, 
September 20. The vessel had boisterous weather in the 
Gulf Stream, and lost a smart black boy overboard. 

Arrived in Salem, September 20, 1803, the ship Minerva 
Captain Ward, Sumatra, 132 days, and proceeded to a 
foreign port. 

The brig George Washington, Captain Thomas Webb, 
cleared from Salem, December 10, 1801, and entered at 
the Salem Custom House from Sumatra, via New York, 
in November, 1802, under command of Captain Thomas 
Bowditch. She cleared again for Sumatra, December 20, 
1802, under Captain Bryant. 

Arrived at Salem, October 31, 1803, brig George Wash- 
ington, Captain Timothy Bryant, Sumatra, via Isle of 
France (duties, $16,518.87), and the ship Putnam, Captain 
Nathaniel Bowditch (the famous mathematician and author 
of Bowditch’s navigator), also from Sumatra and the Isle 
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of France, which arrived December 25, 1803. Both were 
consigned to Abel Lawrence & Co. The cargo of the 
latter consisted of 425,000 pounds of coffee, and the du- 
ties were $27,634.67. 


Arrived at Salem, December 10, 1803, ship John, Cap- 
tain John Barton, Sumatra, via Manila and the Isle of 
France, with sugar, etc., to Nathaniel Fisher. Duties, 
$144.99. 


The ship Active, Captain George Nichols, cleared at 
Salem, December 31, 1801, for Sumatra, and although 
she did not bring her cargo from that island to Salem, but 
sold it in Manila, yet a notice of that voyage is here in- 
serted, showing the competition in trade among Salem 
shipmasters and also giving a glimpse into the life expe- 
rienced by them in Sumatra. 


The story is taken from a chapter in a volume entitled 
“George Nichols, Salem shipmaster and merchant, an 
autobiography dictated by him over fifty years ago, when 
he was eighty years old. The narrative deals chiefly 
with his seafaring life at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the opening of the nineteenth. His voyages 
were principally to the far east; he sailed also to the 
north of Europe, to England and the Mediterranean. 
Edited with introduction and notes by his granddaughter, 
Martha Nichols. Published by the Salem Press Co. and 


for sale.” 
Captain Nichols’ story is as follows: 


About four weeks after my marriage I engaged another voyage to 
India in the same vessel, the Active. I sailed about the middle of 
December [1801], for Sumatra, as master and supercargo. We ar- 
rived on the coast, and I cruised for a day or two along the coast in 
search of a landing place, when I saw the masts of a ship in a 
small harbor, I entered, and found it was the port of Mukka, and 
the ship was the America of Salem, Captain Jeremiah Briggs, mas- 
ter. I went ashore in my boat, and saw great numbers of Malays, 
all well armed. I soon negotiated with the governor for a cargo of 
pepper. We fixed upon a price, but he said he could not deliver it 
to me until Captain Briggs’ vessel was loaded. Now the America 
was more than three times the size of the Active, and she had as 
yet received but half of her cargo, so I declined waiting, unless the 
governor would fix upon a time for me to begin to receive. It was 
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finally agreed that I should begin to receive in a week, whether the 
America was loaded or not. 

Captain Briggs objected strongly to this, and insisted upon having 
all the pepper that was brought in until his cargo was completed. 
A week elapsed. I now used every argument in my power to induce 
Captain Briggs to come to some amicable terms, but all my efforts 
were fruitless. I told him that if three hundred piculs were brought 
in daily, he might have two of them, but if only two hundred, I should 
feel myself entitled to one hundred. 

“You shall not have a pound if I can help it,” was his reply. 
“Tf it has come to fighting,” said I, ‘the hardest must fend off.” 
Every effort was made by him to prevent me from getting pepper, 
notwithstanding which I got the first day one-fourth of all that was 
brought in, and the second day I got one-third. “Now,” said I, 
“vou see I can get pepper as well as you can. It is a pity to quarrel 
about it. Let us work together harmoniously.” But no, he would 
not yield to my wishes. 

A great deal of pepper was brought from a village which was 
about half a mile distant from the harbor where our vessel lay. 
The natives brought it in bags upon their backs, and were obliged 
to cross a river about two feet deep. Captain Briggs, thinking to 
get the advantage of me, employed his men, of whom he had about 
three times as many as [ had, in transporting it through the water 
to his vessel. Seeing this, I observed to my men that I was sorry to 
call upon them to do such drudgery as that, but I must do it, other- 
wise Captain Briggs would obtain all the pepper. They replied, 
with a great deal of feeling, ‘‘Captain Nichols, we will go as far as 
Captain Briggs’ men, let them go as far as they may.” So saying, 
they went cheerfully to work, and at the close of the day I found 
that we had one-half of all that had been received. I again renewed 
my first offer to Captain Briggs, but he declined it and replied to me 
as before. 

Observing on one occasion that a large quantity of pepper had 
been brought in in boats during the night, I resolved to secure it if 
possible. Accordingly, I arose at daylight, jumped into my boat, 
and taking four of my men, with my bags, rowed to the shore. We 
passed the America on our way, the crew of which were surprised 
to see us stirring so early, but when Captain Briggs discovered our 
object, he, too, manned his boat and went ashore. He was too late, 
he found to his great mortification, to obtain any pepper. We had 
it all, a larger supply than we had received in any one day. 

Before I had completed my cargo, I narrowly escaped being cut 
off by the natives. I was ashore one day receiving pepper, when 
Mr. Ward, joint supercargo with Captain Briggs, saw one of his bags 
in the hands of a native. He suddenly snatched it from him, 
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and ran off. The man, enraged, drew his creese and pursued him 
but failing to get at him, he turned upon one of my men who was 
“near, receiving peppers. The man sprang, the Malay after him, and 
immediately all the Malays drew their weapons. I was from one 
hundred to two hundred yards distant at the time, and seeing the 
confusion I hastened to the spot to ascertain the cause. There I saw 
my man and the Malay within ten feet of him, with his drawn creese 
in his hand. To retreat was impossible, for the Malays were between 
me and my boats. So, alone and unarmed, I went into the midst of 
the natives, and, they perceiving that my design was pacific, assisted 
me in arresting the offender. 

I clapped my hand upon his back and asked him what he meant by 
such doings. Then sending for the Rajah, I complained of the man 
to him and assured him that if ever anything of the kind occurred 
again I would immediately resort to my ship, fire upon the town and 
destroy it, adding, “You know I could do it.’”’ He assented, and after 
that I had no more trouble. It was now about noon, so I went aboard 
my vessel and dined. 

On my return one of the first persons ie met was the Malay who 
attempted to kill my man. He was seated upon some bags of pep- 
per, and being at leisure, I sat down by him. With his permission, 
I took his creese in my hand and found upon examination that it 
was poisoned, and the least wound with it would have caused in- 
stant death. This Malay was a very civil, pleasant fellow, and one 
of the smartest men I ever knew. We afterwards became very 
good friends. 

The morning after this adventure Captain Briggs left for a neigh- 
boring port, a few miles distant, although he had received only about 
‘two-thirds of his cargo. His reasons for leaving we may infer with- 
out much difficulty. From this time I received pepper about as fast 
as I could ship it. A few days after this Captain Thomas Webb of 
Salem, of the brig George Washington, came into port for a cargo of 
pepper. As my cargo was nearly completed, I requested him to wait 
until my vessel was loaded, and then he would have the market to 
himself. He agreed not to interfere with me, but fearing to be left 
there alone with the natives, he left the port in the course of a day 
or two. When Captain Webb first saw me ashore he eyed me with 
astonishment. ‘‘ Why, you look like a devil,” said he. I was dressed 
in striped, loose trousers, a thin jacket, without vest, an old slouched 
hat, and shoes without stockings, but the shoes I took off when wading 
through the water. 

Nothing pleased the natives more than to find me ready to con- 
form to their customs. I often walked arm in arm with their leading 
men, went into their huts to light my cigars, and offering them 
some, would sit down and smoke with them. A little act of impru- 
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dence on my part came very near bringing me into serious difficulty 
with the Rajah. 

About the time I began to receive pepper, they raised the price 
of one dollar on a picul. This was in consequence of their charg- 
ing more in other ports. I met the Rajah and other leading men in 
a room, which they called their council chamber, and remonstrated 
with them upon raising the price, after the contract which they 
made with me, but all to no purpose. In the excitement of the 
moment, I called the Rajah a bad man, which exasperated him very 
much. I patted him on the shoulder and asked him to go with me 
into another room. 

I then offered to give him $100 if he would fulfill his contract 
with me, but he would not consent to do it for that sum. Finally I 
agreed to give him $500, and told him that he could pocket the 
whole if he chose. This sum satisfied him, and he assured me of 
his friendship. In less than a fortnight after Captain Briggs left 
Mukka, I completed my cargo and made arrangements to continue 
my voyage. 

During my stay of Mukka, which was about four weeks, I never 
could prevail upon my mate, Ebenezer Slocum, to go ashore, he 
was so much afraid of the natives. I left for Manila, and as Cap- 
tain Benjamin Hodges advised me to go through the Straits of 
Malacca, I took that course, although attended with so much danger 
on account of the large number of pirates infesting the coasts, 
that he was unwilling to go through several years before without 
the convoy of a well-armed vessel. As my vessel was poorly armed 
I felt no little anxiety on my passage, a tedious one of twenty days. 
I saw several vessels at a distance, which I took to be pirates, only 
one of which showed any disposition to molest me, and knowing 
that I could not escape from him, I steered directly towards him, 
determined to run him down if possible, seeing which, he immedi- 
ately made off. People were surprised that pepper should be 
brought there for sale, but my merchant, Mr. Kerr, a Spaniard, 
managed to sell mine at about the cost. During my stay at Manila 
I met Zach Silsbee, son of Nathaniel and Sarah (Becket) Silsbee of 
Salem, and a shipmaster and merchant. I sailed from Manila for 
Europe and home, November 12, 1802, touched at Cape Town, C. G. 
H.; arrived at Rotterdam, where the cargo was discharged, sailed 
March 10, and after a very pleasant passage home, arrived July 28, 
1803. 


Captain Nichols sailed again in the Active, this time for 
Amsterdam, leaving Salem September 1, 1803, with a 
cargo of tea and colonial produce. He arrived in the 
Texel after a very short passage of twenty-seven days, 
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and sold his cargo at Emden at a handsome profit. He 
sent the Active home in command of his mate, Ebenezer 
Slocum of Salem, and came as a passenger in a sailing vessel, 
Captain Isaacs, from Amsterdam for New York. He ar- 
rived at his home in Salem in season for breakfast, July 
31, 1804. Thus ended his last voyage; he was only 26 years 
of age. He later engaged in business as a merchant, and 
died in Salem, October 19, 1865, in his eighty-eighth year, 
being then the oldest native born citizen of Salem. Misses 
Martha and Charlotte Nichols, who reside in the famous 
Pierce-Nichols house, 80 Federal street, Salem, built by 
Jerathmiel Pierce in 1782, and designed by Samuel McIntire, 
Salem’s distinguished architect, are the granddaughters 
of Captain Nichols. 

The Active was built in Salem in 1799, registered 206 
tons, was, first, a ship, and later a barque and a brig. Her 
owners at various times were Ichabod Nichols, Benjamin 
Hodges, Gamaliel Hodges, Edward Allen, George Nich- 
ols, Benjamin Pierce, Timothy Bryant, up to 1804, the 
last date of the foregoing owners. Later, the ship passed 
into other hands. 

Arrived at Salem, August 28, 1804, ship Friendship, 
William Story, Canton, China, Sumatra, and the Isle of 
France, with pepper, coffee, cassia and tea to Jerathmiel 
Pierce, William Story and William B. Parker. Duties, 
$31,514.19. The Friendship was one of the famous ships 
of her day. She was built in Salem by Enos Briggs, and 
was launched May 28, 1797, from his yard in South 
Salem for Messrs. Waite and Peirce. Mr. Briggs was also 
the builder of the frigate Essex. The Friendship was 342 
tons register, and she made seventeen voyages to China, 
Java, Sumatra, Madras, London, Hamburg, Archangel, 
St. Petersburg, and other European ports, and her duties, 
as recorded in the impost book at the Salem Custom 
House, amounted to $141,394.33. She was captured by 
the British September 4, 1812, while returning to Salem 
from Archangel, under command of Captain Edward 
Stanley, and taken to Plymouth, Eng., where she was 
condemned December 9, 1812. 

In the marine room of the Peabody Museum of Salem 
is a full-rigged model of the Friendship, made by Thomas 
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Russell, the ship’s carpenter, for Captain William Story’s 
young son, William Story, Jr. It is a wonderful piece 
of work. From her starboard and port sides protrude 
eighteen guns, nine on each side, giving the ship the ap- 
pearance of a man-of-war. The work is labelled: - “Model 
of ship Friendship, 342 tons. Made on board ship. The 
guns were cast by the natives of Palembang, Sumatra. 
Gift, in 1803, of Captain William Story, commander of 
the ship.” Thousands of persons have seen and admired 
this piece of the carpenter’s skill, which stands in a large 
case in the centre of the room. 

Other arrivals from Sumatra noted in the marine column 
of the Salem Register are: 

Arrived August 22, 1804, ship Cincinnatus, William 
Haskell, Sumatra, 122 days, via New York; cargo, 8328 
pounds of coffee to Nehemiah Andrews. Duties, 
$416.40. 

Entered August 22, 1805, ship Cincinnatus, Haskell, 
Sumatra. No goods landed. 

Cleared October 26, 1803, brig Sukey, George Ropes, 
Sumatra. -Entered on her return, October 23, 1804, with 
pepper, coffee and indigo to Ephraim Emmerton and 
George Ropes. Duties, $620.47. 

Arrived January 18, 1805, ship Good Hope, George 
Cleveland, Sumatra, via Isle of France, 103 days, with 
pepper, sugar and indigo to Nathaniel West and George 
Cleveland. Duties, $19,195.40. ; 

Arrived January 19, 1805, ship Aurora, William Webb, 
Sumatra, with 7185 pounds of pepper to Joseph Ropes. 
Duties, $474.21. Passage, 131 days. . 

Arrived January 25, 1805, ship Freedom, John Reith, 
Sumatra, with pepper, indigo, coffee and cassia, to Jona- 
than and Willard Peele. Duties, $17,179.52. 

Cleared April 22, 1805, ships Mary Ann, Norris, Mzi- 
nerva, Beckford, and Exeter, Osgood, East Indies. 

Cleared April 25, 1805, ship Two Sons, Ruee, India. 

Arrived November 13, 1805, ship Eliza, Smith, Sumatra 
and Isle of France, July 31, and proceeded without landing 
any cargo from a foreign port. 

The Salem Register of July 6, 1806, reports that 
“William Brown, one of the crew of the ship Putnam, 
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Captain John Carlton of Salem, arrived at Calcutta in 
February, and brought information of the ship being cut 
off at Rhio, a port of the island of Bintang, Straits of 
Singapore, the second mate and five of the crew being 
killed, viz: Samuel Pierson of Saco, second mate, Rich- 
ard Hunt, Henry Reynolds, George Cooke and Caesar 
Thompson of New York, and Stephen Holland of Long 
Island, N. Y. At the time of the tragedy Captain Carl- 
ton was on shore settling his accounts, being nearly ready 
for sea. The chief mate, with the remainder of the crew, 
some of them badly wounded, escaped in the boat on 
board two English brigs that lay in shore of them. 
There they were joined by Captain Carlton and left at 
Penang, Sumatra. Have since heard of the arrival of the 
captain at Maras.” 

The foregoing ship Putnam, commanded by Captain 
John Carlton, was captured by the Malays, November 28, 
1805, and several of the crew were massacred. The 
ship was at anchor in the outer roads of Rhio, Island of 
Bintang, where she had been trading with the natives 
for pepper, and the captain had closed his business. A 
Malay brig, belonging to Lingen, a neighboring island, 
was lying in the inner roads, besides two English brigs — 
the Malcolm, Captain Fenwick, and the Transfer, Captain 
Matthew. Captain Carlton, November 26, having been 
ashore and aboard the Malcolm to transact business, was 
informed on his return that a boat from the Lingen brig 
had visited his ship, and from their behavior had excited 
strong suspicions of a design to cut her off. They had 
also been on board several times before, appearing to 
gratify their curiosity. 

Captain Carlton endeavored to excite the caution and 
courage of his officers and crew, confident that there. was 
no danger, but from timidity or negligence. The next 
morning the third officer was sent to the Malay brig and 
instructed them not to come again on board the ship. The 
boarding nettings were set and other preparations made 
for defence. On November 28, Captain Carlton was 
again obliged to go ashore to close up his business with 
the Rajah, previous to sailing. He was much averse to 
leaving the ship again, on account of the suspicious con- 
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duct of the Malays. As the brig lay to the southward, 
and it was blowing a perfect gale from the northward, he 
felt there was little chance of the boat coming off. He 
took the pinnance, with Mr. Fenno, his clerk, and two 
hands, and went ashore. Returning at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, he called on board the Malcolm to take his 
leave. He had been’there only a few minutes when he 
was alarmed by a boat from his ship coming alongside, 
with seven of the crew, three of them dangerously 
wounded — Second Officer Samuel Page Pierson, Stephen 
Holland and William Brown, the two former mortally. 
The men’s wounds were immediately dressed. The Malay 
boat, with sixteen men, had been to the Puinam, with 
the pepper. They were received very unguardedly, in 
spite of all of Captain Carlton’s caution. 

The pepper was taken in and the hands were weighing 
it, when Mr. Pierson noticed that the Malays were secret- 
ly receiving creeses from their fellows in the boat. Mr. 
Pierson stepped to them and ordered them to return to 
the boat. This was the signal for them to begin their 
savage attack, in which Mr. Pierson fell mortally wound- 
ed. The first officer received a slight wound, but escaped 
over the bow. Richard Hunt got into one of the fore 
channels, but a Malay creesed him, and he fell into the 
water and was seen no more. The black’ cook, George 
Cowley, concealed himself below and was not seen after 
the action. 

A black man, Henry Annuis, was killed as soon as the 
action started. Caesar Thompson, the steward, a mulatto, 
was struck, but he seized a handspike and knocked the 
assailant and another down, but a third gave him a mortal 
wound. Stephen Holland fought bravely with a hand- 
spike, but received a mortal wound. William Brown, the 
carpenter, was left to maintain the contest alone, which 
he did, and was thereby able to save the ship. 

He had a stout stick three feet long, on the end of 
which the cook had fastened a coffee mill. This was an 
excellent weapon, and he did such deadly work with it 
that the Malays were glad to leave the deck. 
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Henry Pettit came down from the foretop, where he had 
been during the fight. Brown had driven all the Malays 
abaft the mizzenmast, and Pettit brought a handspike and 
kept the pirates at bay until Brown could get a spear, with 
which he quickly drove all the Malays into the water. 
twelve or thirteen Malays were in the fight; one was left 
dead on deck, four were carried off wounded, some mor- 
tally, and seven or eight were driven overboard by Mr. 
Brown. 

The Malays having been driven off the ship, Brown 
rallied his shipmates, calling them to the deck. They 
then took to the boats and abandoned the ship, seeing 
which, the Malays returned and took possession of her, 
and fled with her. The Malcolm and the Transfer granted 
Captain Carlton’s request to attempt to pursue the pirates, 
the latter with reluctance, but the Malays escaped with 
their prize. 

Arrived at Salem, August 13, 1806, barque Eliza 
Joseph Beadle, Sumatra, April 8, with pepper and coffee 
to Joseph White, Nathaniel Cheever and Gabriel Thomp- 
son. Duties, $22,279.91. 

Arrived at Salem, October 19, 1806, ship Union, George 
Pierce, Sumatra, with 465,271 pounds of pepper, to Stephen 
Phillips, Joseph Peele, Joseph Aborn and Joseph Smith. 
Duties, $5288.91. 

Arrived at Salem, November 9, 1806, ship Cincinnatus, 
William Haskell, 120 days from Soo-Soo, Sumatra, with 
pepper to Joseph Peabody. Duties, $20,268.66. 

Arrived at Salem, December 31, 1806, ship Louisa, 
Israel Williams, Padang, 144 days, and 82 from Cape of 
Good Hope, with pepper to Joseph White and others. 
Henry Rice of Salem was lost overboard, October 7, on 
the homeward passage. He was 22 years of age. Duties, 
$18,545.18. 
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Captain Israel Williams was an original member of the 
Second Corps of Cadets of Salem, was the commander in 
1802-04, was an energetic shipmaster of the old school, 
and, like most of the master mariners of his day, per- 
formed military duty when on shore. He was one of the 
early members of the Salem East India Marine Society, 
having joined it in December, 1799, the first year of its 
existence. During one of his intervals on shore, he was 
chosen captain of one of the militia companies, at the 
reorganization of the militia regiment in 1801, and he 
displayed such excellent skill in that capacity that he 
was elected to the command of the Cadets, July 5, 1802. 

He entered on this duty with all the energy of his 
character, and brought the Cadets up to a very high 
standard of excellence. During the war with England, 
he commanded that famous Salem company of volunteers, 
the Essex Guards. Captain Williams was a very courteous 
gentleman, and always maintained a high character in 
every relation of life. He died in Salem, very suddenly, 
December 9, 1831, aged 60 years. He was the father of 
ex-Mayor Henry L. Williams. 

Arrived at Salem, March 19, 1807, ship Marquis de 
Somereulas, William Story, Sumatra and Straits of Sunda, 
122 days, via the Vineyard, with a cargo of pepper to 
Thomas Russell. Duties, $62.10. Captain Story reports 
a dreadful tragedy, which occurred in one of the branches 
of the Great Salt river, leading toward the river Jamba, 
in the island of Sumatra, on board this ship, September 18, 
1806. Captain Story favored the Salem Register with 
the following interesting account of the disaster: 

“Being from the ship about 70 miles, in order to pro- 
cure the remaining part of my cargo, I called on a person 
high in office for some money which I had advanced 
him for pepper, etc., which he declined paying; upon 
which I threatened him with many words, in hopes to 
get my money from him. Some time after he sent a 
person to me informing me that if I would stay two 
months longer he would come up to his agreement. In 
the meantime he lent one of his proas to the Sultan’s 
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messenger to send a cargo on board. After the proa was 
ready to proceed to the ship with a load, I was informed 
that I could go down in her to the ship, if I pleased. Find- 
ing I could not purchase any more cargo, I concluded to 
repair on board, which was early in the morning. After 
getting four miles below the town, the tide turned against 
us, and we came to anchor. Finding the proa a heavy, 
dull sailer, I engaged a small proa which was passing by 
to carry me to the ship. 

“Two of the men in the former proa appeared very 
anxious to come with me, and said they were afraid to pass 
the Sultan’s fort without my being on board with them. 
They even got into the small proa with me, and insisted 
very much on going, as they could row me on board sooner; 
but I would not let them come, as there were sufficient 
belonging to the small proa to row me on board in a day 
and a half. I informed them that I would call at the fort 
and make report of the proa’s coming with her cargo, 
which seemed to give them some satisfaction, as no proa 
could pass without a permit. About 6 P. M. I arrived 
at the fort and made report to the captain. From the fort 
to the ship was fifty miles, in a small branch of the river 
Jamba, the ship lying near a small village called Chitcher. 
After leaving the fort, we rowed until 12 o’clock at night, 
at which time the tide had turned against us and we came 
to anchor and went to sleep. 

“Had these people meditated anything against me, they 
might have done it with ease. I arrived on board the ship 
at 10 o’clock the next day, at which time we had one large 
proa alongside discharging, and two more near with cargo 
on board for me, as we never admitted more than one large 
proa, or two small ones, at a time. 

“On board those three proas were about two hundred 
men, and those with whom I had been in the habit of 
trading before in former voyages, and I knew they would 
not be guilty of any act of treachery now, as was the 
case. After receiving all they had, everything was settled 
with perfect satisfaction. The next day, about 8 o’clock 
A. M., another proa arrived with a cargo, and at 9 the 
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proa which I first set out with arrived, and the other left 
the ship. I wanted to take out her loading, but the cap- 
tain of the proa said that he could not deliver it before 
the owner of the cargo came to see it weighed. This not 
being uncommon, I thought nothing more about it, but 
set all hands to work discharging the ballast, which was 
in casks. About this time the small proa came alongside 
that brought me on board. I asked him when he was going 
up river again. He said in a day or two. In the first 
mentioned proa I had sent some sugar, coffee and other 
articles for ship’s use, which I had taken out before we 
went to dinner, and left on deck. After dinner I found 
one of the canisters of sugar broken open, but could not 
learn who did it. ; 

“Having ordered the officers with the crew below to 
stow away the cargo, there remained on deck myself, Mr. 
Bromfield, the carpenter, with another man assisting him 
forward, and the cook and steward. There being only 
fourteen men in two proas on board the ship, I had not 
the least apprehension from them, nor had I even when 
the three proas with two hundred men were on board. Some 
time after, I went below to give some particular orders 
about stowing the hold. I had not been below more than 
four or five minutes before I heard Mr. Bromfield cry out 
that he was creesed. 

“T called all hands aft immediately to get on deck, and 
ran aft into my stateroom to get my pistols and sword, and 
was going up the companion stairs, but just as I got my 
foot on the first step two boarding pikes were thrown at 
me, but fortunately missed me. I stepped back and fired 
a pistol, which did no execution. I always kept my arm- 
chest on deck, and the boarding pikes also, so as to have 
them handy. 

“Two days previous to this we had all the charges to 
the muskets drawn, as they had been loaded for some time, 
and had the guns cleaned and not loaded again. It ap- 
pears that several of the men, in trying to gain the deck 
by the hatchways, were wounded and driven below again. 
I ordered all the men into the cabin who were between 
decks, the others, about ten in number, being in the lower 
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hold, could not get up, as all the hatchways were guarded 
by Malays. Some one reported to the second officer that 
I was killed, that the Malays had the deck, which was 
full of men. He ordered them to break into the maga- 
zine to get up that way, and if they could not escape, to 
blow up the ship, which, however, I had prepared for. 

“Now, having all hands from below in the cabin and 
steerage, I intended to divide the crew, one-half with the 
chief officer and the other half with myself, the first 
officer to the main hatchway and myself to the companion 
way. I made a rally in the Malay language to my own 
crew, which the Malays returned. We could find but 
three pistols, and the proper cartridges for two of them 
could not be found. We were obliged to load with pow- 
der, and to hold the ball on the pistol until we fired, by 
which means we shot one of them in the arm. After 
making another rally with my people, although we had 
but three swords and three pistols, and obliged to load 
and fire as stated, all at once, they appeared to be still. 
I suspected it was a decoy or sham. However, I directed 
the chief officer to the main hatchway. He was lifted up 
by the people, and seeing no person on deck, we all rushed 
on deck, and found they had got off from alongside the 
ship. 

““We went to the arm-chest to get our small arms, in 
order to pursue them in the boat, but found that the arms 
had all been thrown overboard. Our decks being full of 
empty casks, it was some time before we could get any 
gun to bear upon the pirates. We fired one gun, but it 
did no execution. We could find nothing of the cook 
and steward, but discovered Mr. Bromfield dead between 
decks, between two barrels of beef. It appears that after 
I went below, Mr. Bromfield, seeing one of the Malays 
sitting on the larboard hencoop, with his clothes wrapped 
around him, thought he had stolen the sugar which he 
had taken out of the canister, and told the boy that he 
would go and see, but the boy went first and found the 
Malay casting off the line and fastening the door back 
(but the boy thought nothing of it), in order to creese me 
as I came up from below. 
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“Mr. Bromfield came round to search the man for the 
sugar. He took up his clothes, and, as I suppose, the 
fellow had his native creese under them. Supposing him- 
self detected, the Malay thrust his creese into Mr. Brom- 
field’s bosom. The sailmaker went to see what was the 
matter and was attacked by the same fellow, who made 
several thrusts at him; which he parried, but got several 
bad wounds, and then ran and jumped down the main 
hatchway, and said the decks were full of men. The car- 
penter and the other man, who was at work with him, 
jumped into one of the boats and took to the woods. In 
an hour they returned, and found we had possession of 
the ship again. 

“Soon after this we had ten proas, full of men, alongside 
of the ship to assist us, but I admitted only a few on 
board. On information of the affair being sent to town 
to the head minister, he immediately dispatched several 
proas in pursuit of the murderers who had risen upon the 
ship. I found every attention paid me by the Sultan and 
the head men. I therefore have no reason to suspect that 
the Sultan knew anything of such an act going forward. 
The men who rose upon the ship belonged high up on the 
river Jamba. I removed the ship further down the river, 
where I determined to wait several days longer to see if 
anything more could be done, when a fellow came on board 
and offered some things to sell which I did not want. I 
had a suspicion of his being a spy, as he inquired who was 
the captain of the ship, etc., which was quite an uncommon 
thing. I then determined to get out of the river as soon 
as possible, which we did in twelve days after the affair 
took place, without any pilot on board.” 

The compiler of these articles well remembers Captain 
Story, who died in Salem, March 17, 1864. He was a 
tremendously powerful man, and it was said of him that 
he could lift a ship’s anchor. He lived on Bridge street 
in his latest years, next to the present Calvary Baptist 
Church. He was the father of the late Augustus Story, 
who was president of the Holyoke Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. A large oil painting of the Captain hangs in the 
art gallery of the Essex Institute. The Salem Register 
said of him at the time of his death: 
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He was the oldest citizen of Salem, in his 90th year, and one of 
the noblest specimens of the distinguished class to which he be- 
longed. He contributed his full share to the services rendered by 
that class to the commercial prosperity of this city and the whole 
country, in the period of his early manhood and during his prime. 
In private life he was as tender, affectionate and true, as he was 
faithful, fearless and conscientious and energetic in his professional 
and public conduct. . . . His voice, which was in grand accord- 
ance with his herculean strength and generous nature, will be ever 
heard cheering, animating and rousing all to every duty, as when, 
in times of yore, its tones were heard in the assemblies of the peo- 
ple, and rose above the storm from the tempest-tossed deck. 


Following her return from the voyage to Sumatra, the 
ship Marquis de Somereulas made voyages to Europe, 
and on one voyage, under command of Captain Thomas 
Russell, while returning from Cronstadt and Elsinore for 
Salem, she fell in with, on October 28, 1807, latitude 47 
N., longitude 41 W., a boat having on board twenty-one 
living persons, among whom were a woman and a child, 
apparently in a most distressed situation. Captain Rus- 
sell took them aboard, and he learned that they sailed 
from Montevideo, August 9, in the English trans- 
port ship Alexander, Captain Richard Howard. They 
sailed under convoy of the frigate Unicorn and the sloop 
of war Thisby. There were about 110 persons aboard the 
Alexander. On October 20, the ship leaking badly, they 
were obliged to go under short sail, and so lost the convoy. 
On October 22 the leak increased to such an extent that 
the pumps and bailing could not keep her free. Captain 
Howard thought it advisable to quit the ship, and took 
the small boat for his preservation and rowed around 
the ship several times. In the meantime the longboat 
was gotten out, but unfortunately bilged in going over 
the side. However, thirteen soldiers, sixteen sailors, a woman 
and a child got into the boat and found means to keep it 
from sinking. They were not far away when the ship 
blew up and foundered immediately, about 10 P. M. 
They afterwards spoke with the captain, etc., in the small 
boats, who told them to steer N. E. and N. E. by N., as 
that course would carry them to the coast of England, 
which was not far away. 
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They had only four biscuits in the boat, three gallons 
of spirits and one pound of raisins. They had been in 
the boat six days, during which time seven soldiers died 
of want, two of whom lay dead in the boat when she 
came alongside. They had cut up one man and had 
eaten part of the flesh, some remaining in the boat when 
they saw the Salem ship, but on seeing her they threw it 
overboard. 

As the ship Brutus was in sight, and not being over- 
stocked with provisions, Captain Russell thought it proper 
to signal for assistance in the name of humanity. He 
informed the captain of the Brutus, who responded to his 
call, of the circumstances, and asked him to take part of 
the people. He answered that he would take eight, and 
that his provisions were not sufficient for more. Captain 
Russell sent them to the Brutus, and gave the commander 
permission to keep the boat, if he wished, and he did so. 

Eleven sailors and Mrs. Joanna Evans and her thirteen 
months’ old child were brought to Salem. The Alexander 
was a hospital ship, and many of the people were confined 
below in their cradles, with the loss of a leg or an arm. Of 
the 110 persons on the ship only those rescued by Captain 
Russell were saved. On arrival in Salem, November 13, 
1807, of the Marquis de Somereulas, a subscription was 
started for the unfortunates, and between $200 and 
$300 were given immediately by a few persons to whom 
the paper was presented. 

It appears that the Alexander foundered between the 
39th and 40th degrees of north latitude. The following 
are the names of the persons brought to Salem by Captain 
Russell: Boatswain, James Jenkins; carpenter’s mate, 
Peter Egbury; seamen, Lucas Jansbe, John Eskins, John 
Hall, John Faro, Thomas Clarsman, William Northrup, 
Charles Eliot, Charles Berg and John Jewly; passengers, 
Joanna Evans and her thirteen months’ old child. Among 
those who perished in the ship were Mrs. Wilson and her 
22-year-old daughter, wife of the adjutant; Mrs. Johnson, 
a widow; Mrs. Grant, wife of Sergeant Grant; Mrs. Cun- 
ningham, wife of Corporal Cunningham; one other woman 
and seven children, belonging principally to the 87th 
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Regiment. The chief mate and six seamen were also in 
the ship when she went down. The boatswain stated that 
he was on board the ship when she went down, employed 
in clearing the stern boat, at the request of the chief mate 
and six seamen, intending to take the ladies out of the 
cabin windows. He, however, saw the launch, and had 
the good fortune to reach her. 

The Marquis de Somereulas was a ship of 359 tons, built 
in Charlestown in 1802. Her registers at the Salem 
Custom House read: ‘January 14, 1800, John Gardner, 
Jr., Richard Gardner, owners; William Story, master. 
March 25, 1809, John Gardner, Jr., owner; Thomas 
Russell, master. August 26, 1810, Richard Gardner, 
John Gardner, Jr., owners; Samuel Candler, master. 
March 30, 1811, Richard Gardner, owner; Thomas Mori- 
arty, master.” 

In the Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, 
volume 39, page 361, Dr. Frank A: Gardner of Salem, in 
an article on ‘“‘Thomas Gardner and Some of His De- 
scendants,” writes that John Gardner died August 25, 
1847, in Salem, aged 76 years, and the Salem Gazette of 
August 27, 1847, thus referred to him: 


On Wednesday, of Typhus Fever, John Gardner, Esq., aged 77, a 
highly respected citizen, and formerly an enterprising merchant. 
Whilst Mr. Gardner was engaged in commerce, he was celebrated 
for the model and beauty of his ships. Having been unfortunate, 
he made a large adventure shortly before the declaration of war in 
1812, in the Marquis de Somereulas, and went himself on her voyage. 
His success was fully commensurate to his anticipations, and he would 
again have been restored to affluence, but almost in sight of his port, 
he was captured, and carried into Halifax, and all his sanguine cal- 
culations blasted, he not having been insured against a war, a risk 
which he had not anticipated. Mr. Gardner built, and, until his mis- 
fortunes, resided in the spacious mansion on Essex street now occu- 
pied by David Pingree, Esq., in which the late Joseph White was 
murdered. He died at the well-known Gardner farm in North Salem, 
which has been his place of residence for many years. 


On September 14, 1807, the Register thus reports the 
loss of the barque Eliza, Captain Joseph Beadle, from 
Sumatra for Salem, August 28, in latitude 37.30 N., longi- 
tude 65.30 W., 146 days out: 
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The barque Eliza, Beadle, of Salem, left the coast of Sumatra 
April 14. On Aug. 28, lat. 37.30 N., lon. 65.30 W., experienced a 
very severe gale of wind, which entirely disabled her and she sprung 
a leak. The mast was cut away and some of the cargo thrown 
overboard, but to. no purpose. Finding all endeavors to save her 
ineffectual, they cleared the long boat, got in what provisions 
they could, and all took to the boat at 10 A. M., and at 6 P. M. 
she was seen to go down. The men continued in the boat three 
days, when they were taken on board the brig Venus, Lunt, from 
Portland for West Indies, which had been dismasted, lost her deck- 
load, and had put about for home. On Sept. 1, fell in with the 
brig Hope, Crafts, of Salem, from St. Petersburg, who took the 
Eliza’s crew on board his vessel and arrived here yesterday. On 
board both the foregoing brigs the captain and crew of the Eliza re- 
ceived the most polite attention, which Captain Beadle wishes grate- 
fully to acknowledge. 


Arrived at Salem, October 1, 1807, ship Eliza, James 
Cook, Sumatra, April 8, with a full cargo of pepper. The 
ship registered 500 tons, and she brought 1,012,148 
pounds of pepper consigned to the master, and merchan- 
dise to James W. Stearns and Joseph Sprague. The du- 
ties on the cargo were $66,903.90, the largest amount on 
any Sumatra cargo recorded in the impost book at the 
Salem Custom House, and it included $41.30 on the mer- 
chandise. Recent intelligence from England had excited 
apprehensions of an immediate war between that country 
and America, so that some intention was manifested of 
detaining some Americans there until further intelligence. 
Captain Cartwright of Nantucket, who was there in a 
Boston schooner, was so alarmed at this intimation that 
he set sail without permission, and was fired at from the 
fort, but got off clear. 


Arrived at Salem, October 5, 1807, ship John, John 
Dodge, 132 days from Padang, Sumatra, with coffee, cas- 
sia and pepper to J. Crowninshield & Sons. Was gener- 
ously supplied with bread and flour by Captain Baker of 
ship Commerce, thirteen days from Portland for Surinam, 
in lat. 31.50 N., long. 55 W. Duties, $20,364.92. 

Arrived at Salem, October 31, 1807, ship Cincinnatus, 


William Haskell, 134 days from Sumatra, with pepper to 
Joseph Peabody. Duties, $20,820. 
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Arrived at Salem, November 26, 1807, ship Union, 
George Pierce, Sumatra, 146 days, with 347,000 pounds 
of pepper to Joseph Peabody. Duties, $20,820. . 

Arrived at Salem, April 7, 1809, ship Mary and Eliza, 
Beadle, Sumatra, December 1, with pepper to Joseph White, 
Jr. Duties, $23,184.64. - : 

Arrived at Beverly, April 18, 1809, ship Alexander, 
Hodgdon, Sumatra, 111 days, to Hon. Israel Thorndike. 
Duties, $24,763.62. It is worthy of remark that the ship 
in her absence of thirty-two months, has met with no 
interference from either of the belligerents. 

Entered December 1, 1809, ship Francis, William 
Haskell, Sumatra, 20,705 pounds of pepper to Joseph 
Peabody. Duties, $1,248.30. The Francis is the first 
vessel to have completed a voyage to the east of Cape of 
Good Hope since the raising of the embargo. This voyage 
was completed in eight months and eight days. This ship 
was launched, October 31, 1807, from the yard of Enos 
Briggs, on the South river. 

On October 31, 1807, Dr. Bentley chronicles in his 
diary: 


This day, Mr. Briggs, in South Fields, launched a ship (Francis) 
for Mr. Peabody, Merchant of this town of Salem, into South River. 
And about an hour afterwards, Barker, Magoun & Co. launched at 
the entrance of the Neck, into the lower harbor a ship (Herald) for 
Nathaniel Silsbee, Merchant of this Town. This last I saw. As 
the flats are level & the building ground low, the builders could not 
have the advantage of the two other yards, which are steep banks © 
of the rivers. But as soon as the stem block was taken away she 
began with a gradually increased motion to descend to the water, & 
without the least interruption or crack of anything near her, she 
tode upon the Ocean amidst the incessant shouts of the Spectators. 
We have been so long accustomed to see Retire Becket build good 
ships and launch them badly, that the sight has new pleasures when 
free from the alarms which have often prevented the gay circle of 
friends from anticipating any real enjoyment from the noblest sight 
man can exhibit. 


The Francis, Captain Haskell, went to Naples on her 
next voyage, and was seized. She was later purchased of 
the Neapolitan government by Mr. Hammett, the Ameri- 
can consul. She sailed from Naples, under command of 
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Captain Haskell, and she arrived at Salem, August 19, 
1810, bringing home the crews of American vessels con- 
fiscated at that place and at Civita Vecchia. 

The following is a list of the masters and supercargoes, 
besides 183 mates and seamen, who left Naples in the 
Francis: Captains Haskell (ships) Francis, of Salem; 
Cavendish, Trent, Boston; Gardner (brigs), Ruth and 
Mary, Philadelphia; Currier, John, Newburyport; Brown, 
Nancy Ann, Newburyport; Gardner, Two Betsies, Bever- 
ly; Tucker, Betsey, Salem; Hanscum, Sukey and Betsey, 
Salem; Leander, Romp, Salem; Felt, Vuctory, Salem; 
Haskell, Pheonix, Boston; Holden, Orozimbo, Baltimore; 
Waterman, Emily, New York; Foster, Perseverance, Bos- 
ton; Bartlett, Aurora, Plymouth; Holman (schooners), 
Nancy, Lynn; Turner, William, Danvers; Newell, Louis- 
tana, Boston; Atkins, Morning Star, Boston; Thomas, > 
Dove, Beverly; Martin, Fortune, Salem; Derby, Mary, 
Salem; Dixey, John, Marblehead; Sheffield, Ousitinack, 
Derby; Bradford, Amherst, Duxbury; Supercargoes. 
Meggett, Trent, Boston; Clark, Mary Ann, Boston; Stew- 
art, Ruth and Mary, Boston; Smith, Urania, New York; 
Mifflin, Hound, New York. Also Captain Freeborn Thorn- 
dike, of Beverly, taken on his passage from Sicily for the 
United States. 

Besides the foregoing, the following vessels were con- 
fiscated, with their cargoes, at Naples: Ship Hercules, 
West, Salem; schooners, Hound, Warren, Baltimore; 
Kite, Thompson, Baltimore; Urania, Peck, New York; 
Maria, Cleveland, Boston; Syren, Graves, Newburyport; 
Peace, Janvrin, Newburyport; Mary, Larcom, Beverly; 
and Two Friends, Lee, Beverly, at Civita Vecchia. 

Schooner Shadow, Matthews, of Philadelphia, who ar- 
rived at Naples, May, 1809, and had compromised with 
the privateer who captured him, was again taken posses- 
sion of by the Neapolitan government, and the issue was 
uncertain. 

The Francis touched at St. Michael’s, July 18, and 
sailed the 19th. The following passengers left her there 
and went on board the brig Perseverance, Captain Meek, 
for New York, who expected to sail the same -night: 


—. 
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Captains Waterman and Gardner, Messrs. Clark, Smith, 
Stewart and Mifflin, and seventeen mates and seamen. 
The brig Radius, Captain Benjamin Lander, arrived at 
Gallipoli May 18, vessel and cargo confiscated. 

Sunday morning after her arrival the Francis was board- 
ed in the bay by the United States brig Argus. 

Captain Haskell reported that ‘“‘the treatment of the 
Americans at Naples was of a nature to excite the in- 
dignation of every man. The private adventures of 
officers and seamen were taken possession of, the crews 
of the vessels in many instances were turned out without 
the smallest allowance being granted to them to subsist 
on; others, after their cargoes were taken from them and 
confiscated, were called upon to pay the charges of land- 
ing and quarantine charges, which in some instances 
amounted to nearly $1000, each vessel; they refused to 
sell the American consul more than one vessel to bring 
home the unfortunate sufferers, so that more than two 
hundred were obliged to be crowded into one ship, and 
hurried off, for fear they would retract even this fancied 
indulgence.” 

A fleet of forty sail for Malta, under convoy of a 
frigate and the Herald sloop of war, sailed from Gibral- 
tar July 15, which included the brigs Chance, McCobb, of 
Bath, Swiftsure, of New York, and Resolution, Ray, 26 
days from Salem, all bound to Malta for a market. The 
Herald returned on the 18th. A convoy sailed on the 15th 
for England, including the brig Latona, Haskell, of Beverly, 
and brig Mary, of New York from Alicant, both for Eng- 
land, under convoy of the Spartan frigate. 

Dr. Bentley’s dairy is replete with his enthusiasm over 
ship building. On July 8, 1816, he again wrote: “In 
passing to Beverly on Saturday, I observed a Vessel on 
the stocks on the Beverly side, near the Bridge, almost 
finished, & above 100 tons. The Master Builder from 
Ipswich. Our four Vessels one at Becket’s & the other 
three in Southfields, two of them at Briggs & the other 
near S[outh] Bridge, by Barker & Magoon’s, are said to 
be specimens of excellent ship building. It is said that 
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more of this work is going on in town than for many years 
& in superior execution.” 

Among the clearances in the Salem Register of March 
29, 1809, is that of the ship Herald, Silsbee, for Sumatra. 
This was the second ship of that name. In the former, 
Captain Nathaniel Silsbee made voyages to the East 
Indies, having with him, for his clerk, his brother, Zacha- 
riah F. Silsbee. In 1807 he had retired from the sea, 
although in his 30th year, and had become a merchant. 
In an autobiographical sketch of his life, published in the 
Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, volume 35, 
on page 28, is the following: ‘‘Having found it incon- 
venient to pass so much of my time in Boston and away 
from my family, as my interest in the two ships which 
my brothers commanded had occasionally compelled me 
to do, and as my brother William had determined to re- 
tire from the sea, we (my two brothers and myself) had 
a ship built at Salem, to which the name Herald was 
given, and which was launched in November, 1807, and 
would have sailed immediately for India, under the 
charge of my brother Zachariah, but before she could be 
dispatched, the embargo was laid by our government, 
which kept the Herald at the wharf until its termination 
in March, 1809, soon after which the Herald sailed, under 
command of my brother (Zachariah), for Sumatra. . . 
Each and all of us obtained the command of vessels and 
the consignments of their cargoes before attaining the 
age of 20 years, myself at the age of 18 1-2 years, my 
brother William at 19 1-2, and my brother Zachariah be- 
fore he was 20 years old. All of us left off going to sea be- 
fore reaching the age of 29 years.” 

This second ship Herald was registered at the Salem 
Custom House as follows: ‘Herald, ship, 274 tons, 
Salem, 1807. Reg. March 25, 1809. James Devereux, 
Zachariah F. Silsbee, owners; Zachariah F. Silsbee, mas- 
ter. Reg. Feb. 1, 1810, James Devereux, Zach. F. Sils- 
bee, Robert Stone, Jr., Dudley L. Pickman, owners; 
Benjamin Daniels, master. Reg. Jan. 2, 1811, Nathaniel 
Silsbee, James Devereux, Robert Stone, Jr., Dudley L. 
Pickman, Zachariah F. Silsbee, owners; Zachariah F. 
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Silsbee, master. Reg. Oct. 20, 1815, Nathaniel Silsbee, 
Zachariah F. Silsbee, William R. Gray, Boston, owners; 
Eleazer Graves, master.” 

This first voyage of the Herald was completed in nine 
months and sixteen days, the vessel arriving at Salem, 
December 15, 1809, from Sumatra August 11, via Vine- 
yard Haven, with pepper to James Devereux and Joseph 
Haighth. The duties were $29,238.66. 

The Herald cleared again, February 3, 1810, for Suma- 
tra, under command of Captain Benjamin Daniels, and 
she arrived home November 9, 1810, making the voyage 
in nine months and six days. She brought a full cargo of 
pepper consigned to Zachariah F. Silsbee, Benjamin Daniels, 
Eleazer Graves, John Phippen, John Wells, Seth Low, 
N. Seaver & J. Preston, and Walter Marston. The duties 
amounted to $29,022. 

Arrived at Salem, December 15, 1809, ship Hope, 
Thomas Tate, Sumatra, via Vineyard Haven, with 537,838 
pounds of pepper to John and James Barr. Duties, 
$32,270.28. : 

Arrived at Salem, December 15, 1809, ship Mentor, 
William Ashton, Sumatra, via Vineyard Haven, where 
she arrived in 128 days, with pepper to William Ashton, 
William Hulen and John W. Rogers. Duties, $402.06. 

Arrived at Salem, December 31, 1809, barque Active, 
William P. Richardson, Sumatra, via Vineyard Haven, 
with pepper to J. Fairfield and John Dodge, Jr. Duties, 
$16,181.82. 

Arrived at Salem, December 22, 1809, ship Janus, John 
Endicott, Sumatra, 111 days, with full cargo of pepper 
to Joseph Peabody. Duties, $32,287.69. 

Arrived at Beverly, January 1, 1810, ship Asza, Nathan 
Leech, Sumatra, with a full cargo of pepper to Israel 
Thorndike, Esq. Duties, $1,200.52. Spoke the English 
frigate Rattlesnake, in sight of Lebonage, and was treated 
very politely. Was informed that a French ship cruising 
among the islands had taken an American ship, and he 
gave us friendly caution for avoiding her. 

Arrived at Salem, January 10, 1810, ship Freedom, 
Ford, Sumatra, 150 days, with pepper to Willard Peele. 
Was spoken by several British ships of war and treated 
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very politely. Was informed that the Isle of France: was 
strictly blockaded, but refrained from endorsing his reg- 
ister, lest it should expose him to capture by the French. 
Duties, $16.50. 

Arrived at Salem, February 13, 1810, ship Rolla, Wells, 
of Newburyport, Sumatra, 150 days, via Vineyard Haven 
and Cape Ann. Had been a long time on the coast, cargo 
shifted, and crew all sick. 4 

Arrived at Salem, February 26, 1810, ship Mary Ann, 
Wellman, 125 days from Soo-Soo, Sumatra, with pepper 
and coffee to Timothy Wellman. Duties, $22,373.52. 

Arrived at Salem, March 5, 1810, brig Sukey, John 
Osgood, Jr., 180 days from Sumatra and twelve from 
Bermuda, where she was taken in by the British schooner 
Juniper, on pretence of not having cleared from her last 
port. She was libelled and cleared. Proceeded to Europe. 

Arrived at Salem, May 28, 1810, ship Golden Age, 
Henry Prince, Jr., Sumatra, 118 days, pepper to Henry 
Prince and Amos Hovey. Duties, $15,338.58. Captain 
Prince reported that Tappanooly was destroyed Oct. 25, 
by a French squadron of two frigates and a corvette, under 
Commodore Hamlen, which had previously captured the 
American ship Samson, Abbot, for Liverpool. He had 
also visited Americans from the United States and suffered 
them to proceed. He considered every vessel a prize bound 
to or from English ports. 

Arrived at.Salem, July 12, 1810, ship Alfred, of 250 tons, 
Stephen Williams, 190 days from Sumatra, with a full 
load of pepper to Joseph White, Joseph White, Jr. 
Wednesday noon, in sight of Cape Ann, was boarded from 
a small English privateer, and treated civilly. Duties, 
$27,758.58. 

Arrived at Salem, August 25, 1810, ship Franklin, 
Samuel Tucker, 129 days from west coast of Sumatra, 
with pepper to Joseph Peabody and Francis G. Clarke. 
Duties, $34,661.30. 

Arrived at Salem, October 30, 1810, ship Hope, Thomas 
Tate, Sumatra, 126 days, with pepper to John and James 
Barr. Drowned on the coast of Sumatra, by the upset- 
ting of a boat, Captain Josiah Paige of Beverly. Duties, 
$29,646.72. 
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Arrived at Salem, November 29, 1810, ship Fame, 
Benjamin Bullock, Sumatra 109 days, with pepper to 
Stephen Webb and George Crowninshield. Duties, 
$36,788.04. The shortest voyage ever made from Salem, 
the ship having sailed from here on April 1 last. 

Arrived at Salem, November 30, 1810, ship Janus, 
Endicott, 120 days from Sumatra, via Vineyard Haven. 
Lost overboard, on the outward passage, five days after 
leaving Salem, William Trask of Danvers, aged 18, a 
worthy and much respected young man. 

Arrived at Salem, February 17, 1811, ship Recovery, 
John Carlton, Sumatra, via Provincetown and Vineyard 
Haven, where she was detained several days on account 
of bad weather. Duties, $14,832. 

Arrived at Salem, November 10, 1811, ship Hope, 
Thomas Tate, Sumatra, 117 days, with pepper to James 
and John Barr. Duties, $37,346.72. Captain Tate has 
performed his voyage in seven months and nine days, being 
at least twenty days shorter than any similar voyage from 
the United States. 

Entered at Salem, November 29, 1811, ship Fame, Holton 
J. Breed, Sumatra, with pepper to George Crowninshield 
and others. Duties, $38,217.30. 

Arrived at Portsmouth, N. H., October 5, 1812, ship 
Perseverance, James Silver, 110 days from Sumatra, with 
a full cargo of pepper, salt petre, etc., to W. Peele and 
Richard Wheatland of Salem and the captain. September 
28, fell in with a Bermudan privateer, a three-masted 
lugger, which had got within a pistol shot, when two Amer- 
ican privateers from New York, one of them commanded 
by Captain Story, hove in sight. The English privateer 
immediately crowded on all sail and sheered off, and Cap- 
tain Silver thereby made his escape. 

The years 1813, 714, ’15, ’22 and ’37 passed without an 
entry at the Salem Custom House from Sumatra, and 
from 1799 to 1846 there were 179 arrivals, the years 1809, 
710 and ’23, showing ten arrivals each, the largest in any 
single year. The Sumatra trade was, at one time, mainly 
carried on by Salem merchants, and a large proportion 
of the pepper consumed was distributed to all countries 
from the port of Salem. 
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Entered November 29, 1811, ship Fame, Holton J. 
Breed, Sumatra, 92 days to Vineyard Haven, with a full 
cargo of pepper to George Crowninshield & Co. Per- 
formed the round voyage from Salem to Sumatra and 
back to Vineyard Haven in seven months and seven days, 
the shortest ever made between Salem and Sumatra. Lost 
overboard on the outward passage, Benjamin Grandy of 
Salem, seaman. [Note— The ship Hope, Captain Tate, 
made the round voyage between Salem and Sumatra in 
seven months and nine days, in 1811, as before stated.] 

Arrived at Salem, February 29, 1816, ship Augustus, 
Samuel Rea, Sumatra, 112 days, pepper and 224 pounds 
of coffee to Joseph Peabody and master. Duties, $37.10. 
Captain Rea was the grandfather of President Charles S. 
Rea of the Salem Savings Bank. 

Arrived at Salem, February 29, 1816, ship Union, 
William Osgood, Penang, via Vineyard Haven, to which 
she was 120 days, and proceeded to Europe with her 
cargo. Touched at St. Helena, December 20, 1815, but 
was not allowed to anchor, as it is the home of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Captain Osgood was the father of the late 
Judge Joseph B. F. Osgood of Salem. 

Arrived at Salem, February 24, 1816, ship Hercules, 
Edward West, Batavia, with sugar, coffee and pepper to 
Nathaniel West. Duties, $76.72. Had been to Sumatra, 
but could get no pepper. The Hercules stood close in to 
St. Helena, December 29, 1815. Understood that Bona- 
parte was in good health, and that Madame Bertrand was 
discontented and wished to return to France. One 74, © 
two frigates and a brig kept constantly cruising, and 
everything was conducted with the greatest caution. 
Died on board the Hercules, Cutting Cilley and John 
Nichols, both of Salem. 

Arrived at Salem, May 3, 1816, ship Hope, Thomas 
Tate, Sumatra, Calcutta and New York, with 61,640 
pounds pepper to James Barr. Duties, $7,711.10. Cleared 
June 19, 1816, on her return to Sumatra. 

Arrived at Salem, July 12, 1816, barque Camel, Holton 
J. Breed, 120 days from Sumatra, with 4856 piculs pepper 
and gums to William Silsbee, J. Devereux and Joseph 
Mogridge. Duties, $6,136.72. Between his voyage in 
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the ship Fame, before spoken of in this article, and this 
voyage in the Camel, Captain Breed performed loyal ser- 
vice as a privateersman in the war of 1812. 


Arrived at Salem, August 4, 1816, brig Mary and Eliza 
Joseph Beadle, Sumatra, 127 days, with 379,635 pounds 
pepper to S. White and 1255 pounds to Joseph Strout. 
Duties, $30,471.20. 


Arrived at Salem, February 24, 1817, ship Union, 
William Osgood, Penang, with pepper to Stephen Phillips. 
The ship stuck on Baker’s Island and bilged. The Reg- 
ister says: 


A violent snow storm commenced on Monday morning [Feb. 24], 
about 1 o’clock. Several guns of distress were fired during the 
morning, and at 10 o’clock news arrived that the ship Union, Capt. 
Osgood, 124 days from Pulo Penang [Prince of Wales Island], with 
a rich cargo of 3600 piculs of pepper and 900 piculs block tin, was 
ashore on Baker’s Island, and bilged. 

The Union made Thacher’s Island light between 12°and 1 o’clock 
on Monday morning; then stood for Baker’s Island, which she made 
about 2 o’clock, but the alterations in the lights [from two to one] 
since she left this port, caused some perplexity and doubt, and 
while deliberating she struck on the N. W. point of Baker’s Island. 
She was kept free until nearly daylight, when she bilged, and the 
long boat was hoisted out, and the officers and crew landed in safety 
on Baker’s Island. More than twenty guns were fired previous to 
leaving the ship. The first and second mates, Mr. Marshall and Mr. 
Sleuman, with three men, came up in the long boat, at great peril, 
to Marblehead, for the purpose of giving information and procuring 
assistance. 

During the day the ship’s main and mizzen masts were carried 
away, and on Monday night she drifted over the point onto the 
beach, where she lays broadside on. About forty men yesterday, 
from Marblehead, Salem and Manchester, helped to save as much 
of the cargo as possible, and hopes are entertained that a great part 
of the property will be saved. 

A boat arrived at Marblehead last evening which left Baker’s 
Island at 4 o’clock. The after part of the ship’s bottom is torn off, 
and a great quantity of pepper is strewn along the beach. The block 
tin came out among the rocks where the ship first struck, previous 
to her drifting upon the beach. About 700 bags of pepper were saved 
yesterday, and they expect to save about as much more to-day, to- 
gether with the sails, rigging, cables, anchors, etc. 
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Feb. 27, 1817 — The Union is now a complete wreck. About 1600 
bags of pepper have been saved, and it is expected that most of the 
block tin will also be saved. The Union was insured, we learn, to 
the amount of $45,000. The owners were Stephen Phillips and George 
Pierce. 


Mr. Phillips was the grandfather of Stephen W. Phil- 
lips and J. Duncan Phillips of Salem. 

Captain Osgood made the following report of the dis- 
aster, which he published in the Salem Gazette of February 
28, 1817: 


Baker’s Island, Feb. 27, 1817. Quarter before 12, saw Thacher 
Island lights from the foretopsail yard, bearing N. W. Steered N. 
W. by W. and W. N. W. until Baker’s Island light bore W. by N., 
steered direct for it. At 2 A. M. set in a thick snow storm from the 
N. E., which hid the lights. Hauled up the courses and steered W. 
by N. half N., judging we were nearly up with the East Breakers. 
Saw nothing more of the light until within two or three cables length 
of it off the lee bow, when, to my great surprise, I saw but one light, 
and heard several persons say it was Boston light. My second officer 
observed, if it were, we must go to the southward of them. After 
a moment’s reflection, and knowing the courses steered, and finding 
we were near the island, gave order for the helm to be put hard down, 
when casting my eye around I observed the helm partly up. At the 
same time my second officer told the steersman he was wrong and 
helped him to put the helm hard down. Unfortunately it was too 
late even for the ship to come up to her last course given, otherwise 
she never could have struck on the N. W. point, as she had no course 
given off of W. by N. half N. after the lights were hid. The ship headed 
W. a few minutes after she struck, and did not appear to have altered 
her position. 

I thought every precaution was taken in due time. My first officer 
was on the forecastle; my second officer attended a good helmsman, 
and one man stood to touch the compass, lest it should not traverse. 
Another compass was on the hencoop, with almost a blinded lantern 
beside it, which I carefully attended to, particularly while the lights 
were shut in. 

I give this as a correct statement, and wish all concerned to judge 
for themselves, William Osgood, master. 

We believe the foregoing statement correct. (Signed) First Officer 
John Marshall, Second Officer Thomas Sluman. 


Rev. Dr. Bentley thus speaks of the -weather at this 
time: “Sunday, Feb. 24, 1817— Last night, after two 
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pleasant days, while expecting our friends from the Vine- 
yard, came on a snow storm, and the wind was very high. 
The barometer as low as I ever observed it, I could make 
no fire in my study after repeated attempts, so furiously 
was the smoke forced back into the chimney. A similar 
fact in 1792. A ship last night for this port came ashore 
on the north point of Baker’s Island, and we were not 
without serious apprehension for every person who might 
be in the bay. The snow continued to fall all day, and is 
much drifted, but the thermometer at freezing. Feb. 25 — 
The ship upon Baker’s Island proves to be the ship Union, 
Osgood, from Sumatra, with pepper to Phillips & Co. of 
Salem. She had made Thacher’s light, and pretends that 
the change of our lights from two to one perplexed them. 
As the wind was, it is to be presumed this is an excuse for 
bad pilotage. She lost during the day her main and mizzen 
masts and drifted to the beach. It is thought a great 
saving will be made. She had above 3600 piculs of pepper 
and 700 block tin.” 

Entered March 2, 1816, ship Mary Ann, Timothy Well- 
man, Sumatra, and proceeded to Boston, without landing 
any cargo at this port. 

Arrived at Salem, July 2, 1817, brig Mary and Eliza, 
Joseph Beadle, Sumatra, 98 days, with coffee and pepper 
to Joseph Peabody. Duties, $18,129.55. Pepper was 
plenty on the coast of Sumatra. The natives all along 
the coast were in a disturbed state. 

Entered August 21, 1818, brig Mary and Eliza, Joseph 
Beadle, Sumatra, with pepper, coffee and cassia to Stephen 
White. Duties, $29,952.46. Pepper scarce and high. 
Six days after leaving Salem on the outward passage, in 
September, 1816, Nathaniel Silsbee, son of Samuel Sils- 
bee, was lost overboard from the yards. 

Entered August 25, 1818, ship Francis, John Lord, 
Sumatra, and proceeded to Europe. 

Entered September 11, 1818, brig Coromandel, Daniel 
Bray, Sumatra, with pepper to Silsbee & Pickman and 
John W. Rogers. Duties, $45,567.20. 

Entered September 4, 1818, brig Eunice, Penn Town- 
send, Sumatra, pepper to M. Townsend and J. Ropes. 
Duties, $15,808.72. 

Arrived at Salem, September 15, 1818, ship Hope, 
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Thomas Tate, Sumatra, 151 days, with pepper to John 
Barr and Joseph Andrews. Duties, $40,220.06. Pepper 
was scarce at $10. Two Acheenese brigs were at Trou- 
mon, and brought in with them a large proa from the 
east coast, captured off Cape Felix, and said by them to 
be a pirate. The west coast was lined with shipping of 
all nations. May 22, latitude 35 S., longitude 29 W., had 
a severe S. W. gale. May 24, shipped a sea which car- 
ried away the bowsprit-and foremast. July 5, made the 
island of St. Helena. July 7, were boarded by H. M. Ship 
Racoon, and were informed that ships in distress were al- 
lowed to anchor. July 8, were boarded by the guard- 
boat, which left an officer on board, who took the ship 
to her anchorage off Lemon Valley, and left her in charge 
of H. M. brig Griffin. Were not permitted to leave the 
ship or to have the least communication with any one. 
We were supplied by the master attendant. Sailed July 
11 for Salem. 

In the Salem Register of March 12, 1877, the late 
Joseph Chisholm, whose ropewalk on Washington street 
is still well remembered by older citizens, writes from 
memory an account of this disaster to the Hope, which is 
full of interest, and was originally written in a letter by 
one of the crew. 

“A heavy wind was blowing at the time, and we were 
off the Cape [Good Hope], with a fair prospect of a 
quick passage home, the ship under easy sail. Almost 
instantly a calm. A heavy gale from dead -head came 
down upon us in a moment, taking the ship aback. The 
foremast went by the board and the bowsprit by the gam- 
mon. The chopping sea made a scene of consternation to 
all on board for a few minutes. The ship was in great 
danger of sinking by the stern. The captain ordered two 
old cannon and everything movable to be carried from aft 
to the bow, and exertion was made to clear the wreck. 
Abraham Wendell, one of the crew, more expert with the 
axe, having worked with his father in Salem as a wheel- 
wright, was let down over the bow to cut away the bow- 
stay. He was successful, and the wreck was cleared. 
Steps were taken immediately to rig a jury mast and bow- 
sprit. The ship made for St. Helena to secure spars, and 
put in there.” 
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Continuing, Mr. Chisholm wrote in the same paper, 
sixty years after the occurrence of the disaster to the 
ship, speaking with actual knowledge and fine memory, as 
follows: ; 

“The ship arrived here [Salem], September 5, of a Sat- 
urday, with substantially the same rig that was put on her 
after the wreck — a topmast for foremast, topsail yard for 
bowsprit, some slight spar for foretopmast, and long top- 
gallantmast, the foresparring reaching to the head of the 
maintopmast. Great praise was awarded the officers and 
crew for their conduct in meeting the disaster and rescuing 
the ship from her perilous condition. It is a matter of 
some interest to name the ship’s company. Thomas Tate, 
captain; Robert Barr, mate; Porter, second mate; 
John Barr, clerk; the crew, George Gale, George Tate, 
William Chisholm, Samuel Lambert, Abraham Wendell. 
These were young Salem-born men, the eldest about 22, 
the youngest between 18 and 19. The whole number be- 
fore the mast was eleven or twelve; only those named are 
recollected, excepting one they called the old man, Joseph 
Penshoe. Mr. Penshoe was not of native birth, He may 
be remembered by some as having married Hannah Felton 
of Marblehead. Incidentally, it may be set down that the 
Hope was a staunch vessel of less than 300 tons and a very 
fast sailer. She was refitted and sailed again in November, 
1818, for Sumatra. 

“In those days when a square-rigged vessel of some sort, 
ship or brig, would arrive upon an average almost daily, 
during the months of August inclusive to November, from 
the East Indies, China, North or South of Europe, or 
West Indies, sometimes from South America, and each 
owner had his private signal, each boy having someone 
on board that he was interested in, when most of the 
officers and seamen were native born, even by law two- 
thirds must be native born, an interest was excited in our 
bosoms about maritime incidents that almost took preced- 
ence. Life was smoothed by success, or embittered by 
_ failure.” 

As supplementing Mr. Chisholm’s interesting story of 
the disaster to the Hope, the following list of the crew is 
taken from the ship’s roll at the Custom House of those 
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who shipped on her when she left Salem on this voyage: 
Master, Thomas Tate, Boston; mate, Robert Barr, Salem, 
24 years old; second mate, Thomas Sluman, Salem, 24; 
seamen, James Southwick, Danvers, 20; John Barr, Jr., 
Salem, 24; Lucius Bacinto, Bombay, age not given; Abra- 
ham Wendell, Jr., Salem, 19; Samuel Jewett, 3d, Salem, 
17; Joseph Pincho and Moses Mead, residence -not given, 
the former 27 and the latter 26; Philip F. Short, Salem, 
53; John Brown, Charlestown, 22; George Gale, Salem, 
17; William Chisholm, Salem, 17; George Tate, Salem, 
17; Samuel Lambert, Salem, 17, Thomas Green, Afri- 
ca, 20. 

At this time she was owned by Benjamin Jacobs and 
Benjamin Goodridge of Danvers, and was subsequently 
sold to Joseph Peabody. 

Arrived at Salem, September 12, 1818, brig Nautilus, 
Curran, 112 days from Sumatra, with pepper and coffee 
to George Nichols and others. 

Arrived at Salem, October 8, 1818, ship Argonaut, Sam- 
uel Hodges, 145 days from Pulo Penang, Sumatra, with 
cargo of sugar, coffee and pepper to R. Wheatland, Wil- 
lard Peele and others. Duties, $19,015.12. Off Bermuda 
experienced a heavy gale and carried away fore and main- 
topmasts. 

Arrived at New York, October 12, 1818, barque Camel 
of Salem, Holton J. Breed, 155 days from Prince of Wales 
Island (Sumatra), with a cargo of pepper to Messrs. 
Silsbee & Devereux of Salem. September 27, ex- 
perienced a.severe gale, about twenty miles S. E. of Ber- 
muda, in which she lost her mainmast and foretopmast, 
with every yard and spar. Shifted part of cargo, which 
gave the vessel a list and kept the water in the 
larboard bilge, which could not be pumped, owing to the 
pepper choking the pumps. The straining of her upper 
works caused her to leak considerably, and Captain Breed 
thought it prudent to make the first port. The Camel, 
after discharging most of her cargo in New York, arrived 
at Salem November 20. A model and a picture of the 
Camel may be seen in the marine room of the Peabody 
Museum of Salem. 


CAPTAIN JAMES D GILLIS 
1798 -1835 


Maker of one of the early charts of the Coast of Sumatra 


From a copy of a portrait made by Fernandus de Braekerleer at Antwerp, in 1826 
now in possession of the Peabody Museum 
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Nathaniel Bowditch, Inspector of Journals for the East 
India Marine Society, recorded many valuable facts in 
relation to Sumatra and the pepper trade. As master of 
the ship Putnam, on a voyage to Sumatra, Isle of France 
and return in 1803, he has these “Remarks on the North 
West Coast of Sumatra:” 


On arrival at any of these ports you contract with the Datoo for 
the pepper and fix the price. If more than one vessel is at the port, 
the pepper which comes daily to the scales is shared between 
them, as they agree, else they take it day and day alternately. 
Sometimes the Datoo contracts to load one vessel before any other 
is allowed to take any, and he holds to this agreement as long as he 
finds it for his interest to do so and no longer, for a handsome pres- 
ent or an increase of price will prevent the pepper from being 
brought in for several days, and the person who made the agree- 
ment must either quit the port or else add an additional price. The 
price in 1803 was from ten to eleven dollars per picul; in former 
years it had been as low as eight, but the demand for it had risen 
the price considerably, there being near thirty sail of American 
vessels on the coast. The pepper season commences in January, 
when they begin to gather the small pepper at the bottom of the 
vines; in March, April and May is the height of the crop. The best 
pepper grows at the top of the vines, and is gathered the last; it is 
larger and more solid than that gathered at an earlier period. Some 
suppose it is all gathered in May, but I was in some of the gardens 
in July and found at the top of the vines large quantities which 
would be ripe in a few days, and the young crop was in considerable 
forwardness at the bottom of the vine. Some calculate on two 
crops, but from the best information I could obtain there is only 
one. 

The pepper is generally weighed by American scales and weights. 
It is sold by the picul of one hundred cattres, equal to 133 1-3 lbs. 
American weight. What is weighed in the day is paid for in the 
evening, they being unwilling to trust their property in the hands 
of those they deal with, and they ought to be dealt with in the same 
manner, it not being prudent to pay in advance to the Datoo, as it 
would often be difficult to get either pepper or money of him again. 
Dollars are the current coin, but they do not take halves or quar- 
ters. They have a copper coin which I believe is brought from Ben- 
gal, or else from Prince of Wales Island. It is called pang or pice, 
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about equal in weight to half a cent. We could not obtain more than 
eighty of these for a dollar at Tally-Pow, though at Muckie they give 
one hundred and twenty, and at other places one hundred. They 
are fond of gold dust and will give you dollars for it, the rate being 
about thirteen and one-half to one. It may be observed that several 
of the natives speak English pretty well, so that there is no difficulty 
in making your contracts with them. 


Captain Bowditch reported the exports for that year as 
follows: From Analaboo, the most northern port at which 
the Americans traded, 1000 piculs; Soosoo, 18,000; Tan- 
gar-Tangar, 1,500; North Tally-Pow, 5,600; Mingin, 
6,000; Lebran-Hadje, 8,000; Muckie, 18,000; South 
Tally-Pow, 3,500. 

Arrived at Salem, November 8, 1818, ship Franklin, 
Samuel Kennedy, 101 days from Sumatra and 81 from 
Isle of Bourbon, with coffee (2400 piculs), cassia, cotton 
and pepper to Stephen White. Duties, $14,748.16. Ex- 
perienced a violent gale of wind from S. and N. W., Oc- 
tober 28 and 29. 

Arrived at Salem, July 2, 1819, brig Wild Goose, Wm. 
Rice, Sumatra, 107 days, with a full cargo of pepper to 
Moses Townsend, John Dodge and others. Duties, $11.28. 
The vessel cleared July 16 for Gibraltar and a market, 
with her cargo. 

Arrived at Salem, August 12, 1819, brig Mary and 
Eliza, John Beckford, Sumatra, 118 days, with 34,449 
pounds pepper to John W. Treadwell, 4187 to Nathaniel 
Griffin, 52,019*to Stephen White, 878 to David Becket, 
and 741 to John Edwards. Duties, $25,762.18. 

Arrived at Salem, August 19, 1819, ship Adaline, Joseph 
Felt, 3d, Sumatra 110 days, pepper to Joseph White and 
Thomas Gwinn. Duties, $2,468.48. While on the coast 
of Sumatra lost cables and anchors. 

Arrived at Salem. September 5, 1819, brig Eliza and 
Mary, Thorndike Proctor, Sumatra, 144 days, with 1700 
piculs pepper to S. White (and proceeded to New York). 

Arrived at Salem, September 20, ship Hope, Thomas 
Tate, 106 days from Sumatra, with sugar and pepper to 
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J. and J. Barr, William Low and Timothy Winn. Duties, 
$3,140.06. 

Arrived at Salem, October 25, 1819, brig Gleaner, John 
H. Davis, 113 days from Padang, west coast of Sumatra, 
coffee, sugar and pepper to G. Barstow and J. Winn. 
Duties, $2,009.89. Died on board the Gleaner, Frederick 
Williams of Marblehead, aged 30, and William Green of 
Salem, aged 18. 

Arrived at Salem, June 17, 1820, brig Malay, Moses 
Endicott, Sumatra, 108 days, with 4450 piculs of pepper 
to Hon. Nathaniel Silsbee, and mdse. to Jonathan Porter 
and Moses Endicott. Duties, $206.96. Passed in sight 
of St. Helena, and was brought to by one of the squadron, 
but was not boarded. 

Arrived at Salem, July 6, 1820, brig Essex, William Brown, 
Sumatra 117 days, with coffee to master, and pepper to 
Messrs. Silsbee. Duties, $103.09. 

Arrived at Beverly, August 30, 1820 brig Rajah, Jo- 
siah Lovett, Jr., Sumatra, with pepper to Josiah Lovett, 
Jr. Duties, $1,472.59. 

Arrived at Salem, October 12, 1820, brig Wild Goose, 
William Rice, Trumond, Sumatra, 107 days, with coffee 
to Moses Townsend and master. Duties, $69.60. — 

Arrived at Salem, August 28, 1821, ship Awrora, Rob- 
ert Gould, Pulo Penang with pepper, sugar and coffee to 
Willard Peele, master, Joseph Howard, W. G. Luscomb 
and David Becket. Duties, $26,947.62. 

Arrived at Salem, December 21, 1821, ship Osprey, 
John Devereux, Sumatra, with pepper to James Devereux. 
Duties, $34,140.56. 

Arrived at Salem, April 11, 1822, brig Ann, Charles 
Millett, Pulo Penang, with a full cargo of pepper to Henry 
Prince and others. Duties, $29,586.32. The Ann has 
performed her voyage in eight months and twenty days. 
Cleared from Salem, May 14, for India. 

Arrived at Salem, June 11, 1822, ship Endeavor, Moses 
Endicott, Calcutta and Sumatra, with indigo and pepper 
to Dudley L. Pickman and Messrs. Silsbee. Sailed from 
the coast of Sumatra, February 5. Duties, $31,812.06. 

Arrived at Salem, August 27, 1822, brig Reaper, Sam- 
uel Benson, 116 days from South Tallapow, Sumatra, with 
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a full cargo of pepper to Gideon and Benjamin Barstow. 
Captain Benson expressed his thanks to Captain Nelson 
of the British schooner Eliza of St. John, N. B., for a liberal 
supply of vegetables and other articles of which he stood 
in need. Duties, $80. 

Arrived at Salem, August 30, 1822, ship Francis, H. 
Wilkins, 133 days from Quallah Battoo, Sumatra, with 
3840 piculs of pepper to Joseph Peabody. No dutiable 
goods landed. : 

Arrived at Salem, December 9, 1822, brig Malay, Fran- 
cis Boardman, 89 days from Pedang, Sumatra, with coffee 
and pepper to Dudley L. Pickman, Messrs. Silsbee and 
Robert Stone. Duties, $14,106.32. 

Arrived at Salem, February 21, 1823, brig Ann, Charles 
Millett, Pulo Penang, 142 days, 122 from Acheen, with 
pepper and tin to Captain Henry Barr. 

Captain Millett later made several voyages in the Ann, 
two to Sumatra, and to Captain Millett, in this vessel, 
belongs the honor of opening the direct trade between 
Salem and Zanzibar. Captain John Bertram, in the ship 
Black Warrior, owned by N. L. Rogers of Salem, arrived 
at Salem in March, 1832, from Zanzibar, with the first 
large quantity of uncleaned copal from Zanzibar. She 
was not, however, the first vessel to open trade with that 
port. The schooner Spy, Captain Andrew Ward, was the 
first vessel to bring a cargo direct from Zanzibar arriving 
here. 

The Ann, Captain Millett, left Salem, March 12, 1826, 
for Mocha. Arriving there, he found a scarcity of bread- 
stuffs, and putting a clerk in charge, he left Mocha for 
Zanzibar and Lammo, where he obtained a cargo of small 
grain and purchased ivory and other articles for the home- 
ward cargo. From Zanzibar she went back to Mocha, 
thence to Salem, arriving here May 9, 1827. This, then, 
was the real opening of the American trade with Zanzi- 
bar. 

The foregoing is a digression from the Sumatra trade, 
but the writer, if the editor ofthe Essex Institute His- 
torical Collections will grant him space, would like to go 
further into this subject, and speak of a notable exper- 
ience of Captain Millett in the Amn, which has been hand- 


CAPTAIN CHARLES MILLETT 
1793 -1878 


From a photograph 
in possession of Mrs. Daniel A. Varney, of Salem 


CAPTAIN CHARLES MOSES ENDICOTT 
1793 -1863 


From a photograph 
in possession of the Peabody Museum 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM HASKELL 
1768 -1833 


From a portrait 
in possession of the Salem Marine Society 


CAPTAIN STEPHEN PHILLIPS 
1761-1838 


From a portrait 
in possession of the Salem Marine Society 
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ed down from generation to generation, from sire to son. 
Furthermore, it is desired, as far as possible, to make 
these articles something more than a dry chronological 
statement of data, and to give them a human interest 
character. 

On August 9, 1827, Captain Millett sailed in the Ann 
on a second voyage to Zanzibar from Salem. He visited 
many new ports on the East Coast of Africa, and arrived 
home at Salem, April 11, 1829. And thereby. hangs a 
story, of which a hint has been given in the foregoing 
paragraph. 

On February 22, latitude 38.30 south, longitude 66.4 
west, while lying to in a tremendous gale from the west- 
ward, the Ann was struck by a sea, which swept overboard 
the second mate, Mr. Hooper of Salem, and two seamen, 
Henry Hill and William Smith, who were lost, carried 
away the mainmast and all spars attached, the foretopmast 
and foremast head, trysailmast and boom, all the bulwarks, 
the channels and plankshire, broke in the main hatches, 
the deck abreast the same, two deck beams, and com- 
pletely swept the deck of boats, spars, and every other 
article except the pumps. At 9 A. M., another sea struck 
her in the stern, stove in the dead lights, started the whole 
stern frame, and badly shattered the rudder head; the 
camboose was thrown from the main deck on to the fore- 
castle. Threw overboard 400 or 500 hides, the chain 
cable, guns, etc. After clearing the wreck and refitting 
the vessel as best could be done, Captain Millett con- 
cluded to keep to the south and west as much as possible, 
in hopes of reaching some southern port, as the vessel 
leaked but little. In the afternoon of the 24th the gale 
began to abate, and the 25th being clear and pleasant, the 
foreyard was secured and foresail set. On the 26th 
rigged the remains of the foretopmast for a jury main- 
mast and kept to the south and west. Found it extremely 
difficult getting to the westward after the disaster, the 
wind blowing strong from that quarter most of the time. 
On March 20, the ship De Witt Clinton supplied the Ann 
with small stores and water. The first news of the Ann 
was brought to New York by the De Witt Clinton. 

In the bay the schooners Salus, General Jackson and 
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John George, twenty-four hours from Marblehead for the 
Grand Banks, spoke the Ann. Captain Millett said that 
he could not too highly commend the humanity and lib- 
erality of the Marblehead men. The Salus insisted upon 
supplying him with some small stores of which the Ann 
was destitute, and it was only by a determined refusal 
(having a fair wind and being near Salem) that the cap- 
tain and crew were not more largely indebted to their 
liberality. Both the other schooners evinced their gener- 
osity towards the Ann. 

The Salem Register and other papers of the day state 
that the shattered condition of the brig attracted great 
crowds to view her at the wharf, which, the editor of the 
Register, in 1878, at the time of Captain Millett’s death, 
told the writer that he could personally attest, as he had 
a very vivid recollection of her forlorn appearance. Her 
preservation, said Editor Charles W. Palfray, was deemed 
most remarkable, and the skill and perseverence of Cap- 
tain Millett and his crew, in the means used for securing 
and refitting the vessel and bringing her valuable cargo 
in safety to her destined port, were highly commended by 
all. The insurance companies, as a small acknowledg- 
ment of their high sense of the merit of Captain Millett 
and his companions in their preserving and _ successful 
efforts to bring the cargo safely home, presented the Cap- 
tain an elegant silver coffee and tea set, consisting of a 
coffee and a tea pot, a cream pitcher, sugar bowl and slop- 
bowl; to the clerk, John Webster, Esq., afterwards a 
prominent merchant of Salem, an elegant pitcher; to the 
mate, $75; to the second mate, $50; and to each of the 
sailors, $30. 


Captain Millett died in Salem, June 6, 1878, aged 85 


years. He was the father of Mrs. Daniel A. Varney and 
grandfather of Mrs. John Pickering, both of Salem. He 
died in the house 31 Pleasant street, which he built more 
than half a century ago, and in which his daughter still 
resides. 

Besides sailing many voyages in the Sumatra trade, he 
also engaged in the trade to Madagascar, Muscat, Mocha, 
the Feejee Islands, New Holland, Canton, Manila, Pacific 
Islands, and other ports. He arrived at Sydney, New 
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South Wales, in October, 1832, in the ship Tybee of Salem, 
sailing from this port May 2, 1832. This was the first di- 
rect trading vessel from America to those colonies. The 
ship was owned by N. L. Rogers & Brother. 

Arrived at Salem, April 7, 1823, brig Eliza and Mary. 
Nathaniel Griffin, 113 days from Sumatra, 84 from Isle 
of Bourbon, with 1450 piculs of pepper, buffalo hides and 
cassia to Stephen White. Duties, $952.46. The natives 
informed Captain Griffin that the next crop of pepper 
would come in a month later than usual, on account of 
the incessant and heavy rains which had prevailed along 
the whole coast. [Note— Nathaniel Griffin Simonds, 
treasurer of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, is a 
grandson of Captain Griffin.] 

Captain Griffin for more than thirty years was treasurer 
of the East India Marine Society. He was the first treas- 
urer and clerk of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, 
and an alderman of the city in 1845. He was in command 
of a vessel long before reaching his majority. 

Captain Griffin was born in Annisquam, a part of 
Gloucester, July 4, 1796, and when he was a child, his 
parents went to Bristol, Maine. On the 73d anniversary 
of his birth he wrote, briefly, an autobiography, for the 
benefit of his children. It follows the careful and method- 
ical manner of a sailor, and with all the frankness; and 
the writer, who knew Captain Griffin in his latest years, 
when the Captain lived on Winter street, Salem, has been 
privileged to read this life sketch, and he finds much of 
interest in it. The Captain tells of his birth, and of going 
to Bristol, and says: 

“1808 — Hard year, embargo, no sugar, tea, or coffee, 
but plenty of potatoes, corn meal, pumpkins, with beef, 
lamb, pork, hens and eggs. During this summer did the 
same as last year and fared about the same. In December 
went to the town of Hope, and resided with an aunt to 
go to school for three months to a teacher named Fairbanks. 
Returned home in March. 

“1809 — Nothing remarkable happened. In the fall 
visited Annisquam, where I was born. 

“1810 — April 15, left for Salem to learn the sailmaker’s 
trade of William Lane; arrived Saturday, April 27. 
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Worked with him until drafted to serve the United States 
on Fort Lee, under Captain Mudge, for three months. 
Service ended November 2, 1814, and I was paid off in 
government paper, three dollars per month, and sold it at 
two per cent. discount. Next worked for John Howard 
for six weeks. He paid me $1.33 a day, in Spanish dol- 
lars, one-half of which I paid Mr. Lane for board, he hay- 
ing agreed that I should leave, as there was not any busi- 
ness, times being dull. 

“Shipped as sailmaker on board privateer Grand T urk, 
a brig of sixteen guns, 110 men, for one share, and sailed 
December 31, 1814, on a cruise. Nothing occurred 
worthy of note until February 12, when, just north of 
Pernambuco, near the land, took an English ship bound 
from Rio Janeiro for Maranham, with $20,000 on board. 
We let go her anchors in ten fathoms of water and sunk 
her, as she was not worth sending home. 

“Shortly after, fell in with three English ships-of-war, 
which gave chase for 48 hours, moderate and calm. They 
attached all of their boats to their nearest ship, which 
obliged us to row ourselves to keep clear until a breeze 
sprung up, when, four days later, we left them. About 
March 1, took an English brig from London for Rio Ja- 
neiro, with dry goods. We worked all night taking out 
the goods, and in the morning three men-of-war were in 
sight. Manned out the brig, but she was retaken, and we 
escaped. Next took a brig from Pernambuco for England, 
loaded with tea, which was retaken. 

“Arrived home, April 27, 1815, having been absent 
nearly four months, having on board goods and specie 
which divided $214 per share. This gave me $107, as I 
sold one-half of a share before sailing for $50, which was 
$157 for four months’ service. This fitted me out for a 
voyage to India. Visited Bristol, after an absence of five 
years. 

“July 1, 1815, sailed in brig Mary & Eliza, Joseph 
Beadle, master, for Charleston, S. C. Loaded rice and 
cotton for Cowes and a market, when we received orders 
to go to Havre de Grace. Sailed from there, November 
30, 1815, for Sumatra, where we obtained a cargo of 
pepper, and returned to Salem on August 14, 1816. My 


BRIG ELIZA & MARY, NATHANIEL GRIFFIN, MASTER, 1822 
From a painting in possession of Nathaniel Griffin Simonds of Salem 
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pay was $16 per month, and we were absent one year and 
fourteen days. 

“Went down to Bristol, and returned about the middle 
of September. Worked at sailmaking for John Howard 
until January 15, 1817. Sailed as second mate of brig 
Cuba, Andrews, master, for Martinique, February 20, 1817. 
Had a head wind in the bay, and in attempting to return 
to Salem in the night, struck on Tom Moore’s rocks, back 
of Marblehead, beat over, and went on shore on the beach. 
Took out cargo, got her off, brought her to Salem, repaired, 
reloaded, and sailed again April 1 for Martinique, arriving 
there in seventeen days. Laid there one day, and sailed 
for Guadaloupe, sold, and took a load of sugar for Baltimore, 
where we arrived, all right. I came to Salem in a Gloucester 
schooner, arriving June 17, 1817. 

“August 10, 1817, sailed as second mate of the brig Mary 
& Eliza, Captain Beadle, for Sumatra. ‘September 17 
took a French crew and two lady passengers, and seven- 
teen men from the Island of Trinidad, in latitude 20 south, 
whose vessel caught fire in the hold from vitriol, near that 
place, and whose master had run her ashore to save their 
lives. We landed the rescued at Cape Good Hope, pro- 
ceeded to Padang, from there to the pepper coast, obtained 
a cargo, arrived home August 10, 1818. 

“October 1, 1818, I sailed again in the same vessel as 
mate, John Beckford, master, for Sumatra. Obtained a 
cargo of pepper, and arrived home August 1, 1819. 

“November 1, 1819, sailed in the brig Eliza & Mary, 
Thorndike Proctor, master, for Gibraltar. Sailed from 
there early in January, 1820, for Padang and Sumatra. 
Arrived there, loaded with coffee, and arrived home No- 
vember 5, same year. 

“January 5, 1821, sailed again as mate in the Eliza & 
Mary, William Story, master, for Pernambuco, loaded 
with sugar. Sailed the last day of May for St. Peters- 
burg, Russia. We arrived in July, loaded, and sailed for 
New York, September 1. Captain Story left for Gothen- 
burg, when passing, in a pilot boat, and sent the vessel to 
New York, by me as captain. We arrived the last of 
October, unloaded, sailed for Salem, and arrived here 
November 10. 
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“December 10, 1821, was married, and lived in Becket 
street, until I went to sea, April 5, 1822, for Batavia. 
Lay there forty days, and sailed for Padang, and after 
laying there fifteen days, sailed for home December 10, 
and arrived at Salem April 5, 1823. Remained at home 
until April 27, and then sailed for Hamburg, where we 
arrived in thirty-five days. Sold pepper and took in a load 
of iron for Salem, and arrived August 10, 1823. 

“November 3, 1823, sailed in the Eliza & Mary, Charles 
Mansfield, mate, for St. Thomas. Sold cargo and obtained 
coffee, and arrived in New York January 10, 1824. I gave 
up the vessel, in 1824, to Captain Story, and returned to 
Salem by land in the mail stage, and was forty-four hours 
on the road. 

“March 19, 1824, sailed from Boston, master of brig 
Ant, for Charleston and Bremen, and arrived at the latter 
port in forty days. Loaded with wheat and went to Lis- 
bon and sold the cargo. Obtained freight to Boston, and 
arrived home in August. 

“September 30, 1824, commenced ship chandlery busi- 
ness, in company with John Archer. 

“November 19, 1825, sailed in a schooner of 72 1-2 tons, 
of which we owned a part, for Parahiba, and from there 
to Maranhamand, St. Thomas. Arrived home April 5, 
1826, and continued in business with John Archer until 
February 20, 1828. Then sold my part to Richard Savy- 
ory. September 30, went to New York to take charge of 
the brig Neptune, in the freighting business. 

“Sailed from New York, October 22, for New Orleans; 
arrived, loaded with cotton, and sailed December 29 for 
Liverpool, arriving there in forty-five days. Sailed from 
there in February, after riding to Manchester in the first 
railroad that was opened for passenger travel in Decem- 
ber, 1830. Sailed for Charleston, S. C., and took a load 
of rice and cotton for Rotterdam, and from there took a 
freight for Boston, and arrived September 2, 1831. 

“October 12, went to Annisquam, and remained seven 
months, carrying on the sailmaking business, during which 
I made a ship’s suit of sails of 308 tons, all myself, besides 
other work, and in May returned to Salem. 

“October 26, 1832, sailed in brig Neptune, as master, for 


a 
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Sumatra, for a cargo of pepper, which I obtained, and ar- 
rived home September 20. October 3, sailed for London 
to sell the cargo and fit out the vessel for Sumatra, and 
sent the mate as captain to India. Arrived in Southamp- 
ton November 4. The next morning, leaving the hotel 
by stage, 75 miles for London, found, on paying my bill 
all of the servants collected on both sides of the entry 
for their presents. I called the landlord and asked him 
if I had paid my bill. He said, ‘Yes.’ ‘Have I got to pay 
all the servants here collected before I can get clear of your 
house?’ He replied, ‘No; if any one has rendered you any 
particular service, and you see fit, you can make them 
a present.’ I gave the waiter and one other 6 pence each 
and passed through the column. 

“‘T arrived in London in about twelve hours, and put up 
at the North and South American Coffee House, Thread- 
needle street, near the Bank of England. After a few days, 
found a boarding house, No. 27 Burr street, at five pence 
a day and one pence a week for blacking boots. Saw all 
of the outside of all of the wonders in London, not having 
money enough to see the inside lions. All the idle money 
paid while in the city was one shilling, for a boy obtained 
at the coffee house to show me around. 

“After selling the cargo and fitting the vessel away, 
which required nearly three months, took passage in the 
ship Julian, of Duxbury, Captain Smith, for Boston, and 
arrived March 20, 1834. Nothing of note transpired un- 
til May 5, 1835, when I sailed in the brig Fair American 
for Para. Performed that voyage, and arrived home Sep- 
tember 5, 1835. 

“April, 1836, commenced the ship chandlery business 
at the corner of Union and Derby streets. June 6, bought 
the land on which my house stands on Winter street. 
August 6, began the house, Clark & Brown, carpenters, | 
Slocum, mason. 1837, May 18, finished and moved into 
it. In 1836, was chosen recording secretary of the East 
India Marine Society, and in 1839 was chosen treasurer, 
which office I held twenty-eight years. Continued the 
ship chandlery business eight years, and then sold out to 
Charles Howard. 

“July, 1843, with my wife, started for New York on a 
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journey to Niagara Falls; reached Syracuse, when Mrs. 
Griffin was taken sick, and we were obliged to return home. 
July 15, 1844, we started again, with Mrs. Perkins; visit- 
ed Albany, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, went down Lake On- 
tario, River St. Lawrence, to Ogdensburg and Montreal, 
then to Lake Champlain and home. Was gone fifteen 
days. : 

i May 8, 1845, was chosen clerk and treasurer of the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, then organized for 
business, and continued in that service until January, 
1847. Served as alderman from March, 1845, to March, 
1846. Chosen a director of Salem Turnpike. 1848, con- 
tinued to fill various offices in the same, including president 
and superintendent, until October, 1860. Nothing further 
of note occurred up to the time of this writing, at the age 
of 73 years.” 

Captain Griffin died in Salem, June 28, 1876. It was 
a pleasure of ‘the writer, when a school boy, to meet and 
to speak with the Captain, in front of his home on Win- 
ter street. The foregoing sketch is presented as showing 
not only a bit of commercial life, but also as giving a 
glimpse into the private activities of the ancient mariners 
of Salem, who, if not toiling on the sea, kept themselves 
busy at home, finding plenty for their hands to do, and 
of whom Captain Griffin was a typical, sturdy representa- 
tive. Their race is almost gone, and few, very few, re- 
main. 

Arrived at Salem, June 16, 1823, ship Hope, Henry Mor- 
gan, 122 days from Sumatra, with 495,475 pounds of pepper 
to James and John Barr and 7576 pounds to Stephen W. 
Shepard. Duties, $40,243.76. The Hope cleared again on 
July 30 for Sumatra. 

Arrived at Salem, July 15, 1823, ship Perseverance, 
James W. Cheever, Sumatra, and 84 days from Isle of 
Bourbon, with cloves and tobacco to Willard Peele, Rich- 
ard Wheatland, J. Ropes, and master. Duties, $461. This 
is the first instance where tobacco has been mentioned 
in a cargo. 

Arrived at Salem, July 21, 1823, ship Suffolk, Timothy 
Endicott, 113 days from Troumen, Sumatra. No dutiable 
goods landed. 
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Arrived at Salem, August 17, 1823, ship Catharine, John 


Endicott, 120 days from Quallah Battoo, Sumatra, and 


40 days from St. Helena, with 101 gallons of wine to Joseph 
Peabody. Duties, $15.15. 

Referring again to Captain Endicott’s previous voyage 
to Sumatra in the Cincinnatus, there appears in the fire- 
proof building of the Essex Institute a deposition of William 
Haskell and Hezekiah Wilkins, first and second mates of 
the ship Cincinnatus, sworn to before John W. Treadwell 
and Ichabod Tucker, justices of the peace and quorum, 
received January 23, 1804, and recorded and examined 
August 18, 1804, by John Pickering, register, in the Essex 
Registry of Deeds. 

The deposition, stripped of its verbiage, relates the facts 
that the ship Cincinnatus, Captain John Endicott, sailed 
from Salem in May, 1802, for Sumatra, where the vessel 
arrived in the October following. The ship was loaded 
with pepper and sailed for Salem. Being in want of pro- 
visions, Captain Endicott put into the Isle of France, on 
May 11 or May 12. While there Captain Endicott informed 
his mates that he had sold his cargo of pepper to Messrs. 
Pitot, Leclerio & Icery of the Isle of France, at twenty 
sous per pound, and that he was to deliver the same to 
Messrs. Dugray & Cossin, agents of that firm at L’Orient, 
in France, to be transferred there in the Cincinnatus, at 
the risk of the owner, Captain Peabody. If prevented 
from so delivering, by capture, loss by dangers from the 
sea, or any other unavoidable casualty, the pepper was 
not to be paid for. 

Before sailing from the Isle of France, Captain Endi- 
cott agreed with his mates and crew to proceed to 
L’Orient at the same rate of wages at which they shipped 
originally. The ship sailed from the Isle of France for 
L’Orient in May, 1803. On July 31, latitude 12.50 N., 
longitude 22 W., five men-of-war appeared and gave chase 
and fired a shot to bring the vessel to. They proved to 
be English, and at first displayed French colors, but as 
they came alongside the Cincinnatus took those in and 
hoisted English colors. This led Captain Endicott to sup- 
pose that there was war between Great Britain and 
France, and fearing that if such should be the case and 
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they should find his agreement with Pitot, Lecherio & 
Icery, and their letters to their agents, on board the Cin- 
cinnatus, they would capture her and carry her into some 
English port, he, before they came alongside, delivered to 
Mr. Haskell a packet which he said contained the agree- 
ment, the bill of lading and letters. He instructed Mr. 
Haskell to sink them on a signal to be given by the cap- 
tain, if he found the officers determined to search the ship 
after they came aboard. 

Two officers came aboard from the commodore’s ship, 
and Captain Endicott informed them that he was from the 
Isle of France bound to L’Orient. They ordered him to 
wear ship and to bring her under the lee of the commo- 
dore’s ship. They then informed him that war had com- 
menced between France and Great Britain. They demand- 
ed the ship’s papers, and das the captain went into the cabin 
with them, one of them exclaimed, “By God, he is a 
Frenchman.” 

After they had been below a quarter of an hour, Captain 
Endicott gave the signal, the ringing of the cabin bell, 
and Mr. Haskell immediately sunk the package, which 
had been put in a bag with some shot, and suspended by 
a rope yarn in the rudder case. The officers remained on 
the Cincinnatus an hour, and an hour after they had re- 
turned to the commodore’s ship Captain Endicott. was 
given the signal to proceed on his course. 

While on board the Cincinnatus, the English officers 
informed Captain Endicott that the Bay of Biscay was 
full of British cruisers, and that many of the French 
ports were blockaded, and after consultation with his 
officers, he decided to return to Salem, where he arrived 
September 1, 1803. 

Arrived at Beverly, August 23, 1823, brig Rajah, 
Zachariah Stanley, Sumatra, and sailed for Madeira. No 
dutiable goods landed. 

Arrived at Salem, September 7, 1823, barque Patriot, 
John Marshall, 128 days from Sumatra, with 105,042 pounds 
of pepper to Stephen Phillips and J. H. Andrews. Duties, 
$8095.54. June 11, latitude 30 S., longitude 28 E., was 
struck by lightning and received considerable damage to 
mast and sails. Men were knocked down, but none were 
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seriously injured. June 28, in a gale, lost her rudder; July 
10, put into St. Helena to procure another rudder, and 
sailed July 31 for Salem. 

Arrived below Salem, September 10, 1823, ship Colum- 
bus, Lovett, 117 days from Troumon, Sumatra, with a full 
cargo of pepper to Hon. Israel Thorndike of Boston. 

Arrived at Salem, November 17, 1823, brig Jane, Thomas 
Saul, Sumatra, pepper to John Pratt, William Pettingell 
and Willard Peele. Duties, $618. 

Arrived at Salem, November 15, 1823, brig Neva, Asa 
Burnham, Sumatra, 170 days, Isle of France 112 days, 
with pepper to G. and D. H. Mansfield. Died on board 
the Neva, June 8, H. F. J. Moore, seaman, of Holland; 
June 22, Joshua Prentiss of Marblehead, seaman, 22 
years; June 26, Chief Mate Simon Stodder of Salem, 26 
years; September 26, Second Mate Matthew Macumber 
of New Bedford. 

Arrived at Salem, April 21, 1824, ship Hope, Henry 
Morgan, Pulo Penang, Sumatra, with 101,267 pounds 
pepper to J. and J. Barr. Duties, $101.36. March 10, 
was supplied with potatoes by the whaling ship Brittania, 
Captain William Lawton, who politely used his own boat 
on the occasion. 

Arrived at Salem, July 9, 1824, brig Persia, Moses En- 
dicott, Quallah’ Battoo, March 6, with a full cargo of 
pepper to Dudley L. Pickman and master. Duties, 
$15,127.96. [Note— The Persia was launched from 
Magoon’s shipyard, August 10, 1822, and she was then 
described as an “elegant, coppered brig, owned by the 
Messrs. Silsbee.”” She proceeded to New York with her 
Sumatra cargo.] 

Arrived at Salem, July 12, 1824, ship Catharine, John 
Hill, Quallah Battoo, Sumatra, 106 days, with 598,405 
pounds. of pepper to J. and J. A. Peabody. Duties, 
$47,872.40. [On the next voyage Captain Hill and Mate 
Jordan Anderson, the latter of Beverly, died at Batavia, 
of Java fever.| 

Arrived at Salem, September 12, 1824, ship Persever- 
ance, Jonathan M. Ropes, Sumatra, 425,483 pounds of 
pepper to Willard Peele and others. Duties, $34,030.36. 
Lost overboard, on outward passage, James Welch of 
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Boston, seaman. The ship sailed on her return in No- 
vember. ; 

Arrived at Salem, July 14, 1825, brig Mexican, Jona- 
than Batchelder, Sumatra, with pepper to Joseph Peabody. 
Duties, $36,108.80. 

Arrived at Salem, August 6, 1825, ship Perseverance, 
John Day, Padang, Sumatra, pepper to master. August 
2, in the Gulf Stream, experienced a severe gale, com- 
mencing at S. E. and hauling to W., lasting eight hours. 
Carried away fore, main and mizzen topmast heads, jib- 
boom, etc., and lost maintopsail, small boat, etc. The 
Perseverance performed the round voyage between Salem 
and Sumatra in eight months and twenty-three days. 

Arrived at Beverly, October 3, 1825, brig Rajah, Zach- 
ariah Stanley, 158 days from Sumatra, with pepper to 
Captain Haskell (and sailed for Madeira). 

Arrived at Salem, December 20, 1825, ship Zephyr, 
William Osgood, Sumatra, with 640,581 pounds of pepper 
to William Cleveland. Duties, $51,246.48. 

Arrived at Salem, February 20, 1826, barque Patriot, 
Marshall, Sumatra and Isle of France, and sailed in March 
for Leghorn, with Sumatra cargo. 

Arrived at Salem, April 27, 1826, brig Buck, Barr, Pulo 
Penang, 148 days, St. Helena 61 days and sailed, May 20 
for south of Europe, with Sumatra cargo. 

Arrived at Salem, June 2, 1826, brig Laurel, James Briant, 
136 days from Pulo Penang, with an assorted cargo to 
Robert Brookhouse and others. Duties, $34,480.32. 

Arrived at Salem, June 5, 1826, brig Laura, Holman, 
Pulo Penang, 139 days, and sailed June 27 for Marseilles, 
with Sumatra cargo. 

Arrived at Boston, June 23, 1826, ship Packet, Endi- 
cott of Salem, 119 days from Troubond, Sumatra, via St. 
Helena, with 4500 piculs of pepper to Pickering Dodge, 
Benjamin Pickman and others. Took in the cargo at six 
different ports. Captain Endicott made a long report of 
trouble brewing between the Malays and foreigners. 

Arrived at Salem, September 20, 1826, barque Eliza, 
Samuel Benson, Muckie, Sumatra, 108 days, and 31 days 
from Pernambuco, with pepper to Hon. Stephen White. 
The Eliza was absent only eight months and ten days. 
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Died at Tallapow, Sumatra, May 9, on board the Eliza, 
Samuel S. Jones of Newport, R. I., seaman, aged 35 years. 
September 18, latitude 39 N., longitude 66.50 W., spoke 
packet-ship Cadmus, three days from New York for Havre, 
having on board the captain and crew of the English 
schooner Neptune, of Pictou, N. S., which was upset in a 
gale September 8, latitude 28, longitude 69. On their 
own request, they were taken aboard the Eliza, Captain 
Allen of the Cadmus supplying us with water, fowls and 
vegetables. This unfortunate crew are all much debili- 
tated, having been under water the principal part of ten 
days, without one drop of fresh water and no food except 
a few tamarinds. They were on board the Cadmus seven 
hours and received kind treatment. Magnus Colby, one 
of the crew, was drowned when the Neptune upset. One 
man shipped in the Cadmus, but the master, Captain 
Simon Newcomb, and three seamen came in the Eliza to 
Salem [Note— Captain Benson was the grandfather of 
ex-Mayor Henry P. Benson of Salem and Frank W. Ben- 
son, the artist, also of Salem.|] 

Captain Benson died in Salem, April 1, 1862, in his 72d 
year. The Salem Register said of him: 


Captain Benson, whose life of strict integrity and usefulness is now 
closed, was one of our most esteemed shipmasters, and he was en- 
gaged in nautical pursuits at the time of Salem’s greatest commer- 
cial prosperity. From early youth to the time when age and physical 
infirmity prevented, his life has passed mainly upon the sea. Many 
now living have been trained and instructed by him in practical nav- 
igation, and the irksome hours of his long illness have been cheered 
by their kindly calls. His home was the frequent resort of ship- 
masters, and he never was happier than when in company with his 
seafaring friends. 

In Captain Benson, to the frank heartiness of the sailor was joined 
the bland manners of the old school gentleman. The rougher qual- 
ities belonging to the vocation of a seaman were qualified by the ur- 
bane deportment and a genial sympathy which were the offspring 
of a kind heart. : 

At the time of his decease, and for many years previously, he was 
Recording Secretary of the old Salem Marine Society. His po- 
sition gave him peculiar opportunities to witness the beneficent 
operations of this excellent charity, and to know the quiet and 
delicate manner with which its bounties were bestowed. None of 
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its members have sympathized more deeply with its fortunes or 
felt a more just and honest interest in its prosperity and useful- 


ness. 
For a long time he has been connected with the Essex Lodge of 


Free Masons, and taken a deep interest in the tenets of the Order. 
He had a truly Masonic heart, and there are many, outside of the 
bereaved family circle, who have, as they felt the warm grip of his 
hand, been impressed with-his open-hearted sincerity and who will 
hold his memory in faithful remembrance. 


Arrived at Salem, July 12, 1826, ship Caroline, James 
W. Cheever, Troubond, Sumatra, 109 days, and sailed 
July 22, under command of Captain Proctor, for south of 
Europe. Duties, $862.08. 

Arrived at Salem, August 11, 1826, ship Hope, Giddings, 
129 days from Quallah Battoo, Sumatra, and 57 from Cape 
Good Hope. Duties, $318.08. Died, June 16, Joshua 
Trask, 26 years. 

Arrived at Salem, August 11, 1826, ship Perseverance, 
John Day, Troumon, Sumatra, 115 days, with pepper to 
Willard Peele and others. Duties, $32,633.04. Was on 
the coast of Sumatra fifteen days. Died, July 28, Daniel 
Bowden, seaman, a Swede, 41 years. 

Arrived at Salem, September 5, 1826, brig Mexican, 
Batchelder, 140 days from South Tallapoo, Sumatra, with 
full cargo of pepper to Joseph Peabody. Duties, 
$3595.76. 

Arrived at New York, September 14, 1826, barque 
Gen. Stark, Caulfield, of Salem, Sumatra and Isle of 
France. Put in with loss of fore and mainmast, and last 
sailed from Pernambuco August 7. Had a cargo of pep- 
per for Joseph Osborn. Arrived at Salem October 20, 
1826. 

Arrived at Salem, October 1, 1826, brig Homer, W. Foster, 
Calcutta, Pulo Penang, and 149 days from Acheen, Sumatra, 
with saltpetre and sundries to Lovett & Kilham, Beverly. 
Left St. Helena, August 6. Duties, $3035.89. 

Arrived at Salem, October 9, 1826, ship Minerva, 
Brown, Sumatra, Isle of France, and 90 days from St. 
Helena. Experienced continued gales of wind off Cape 
Good Hope, June 20 to June 22, On July 2 lost ship’s 
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head, bulwarks, etc. Sailed from Salem October 18, for 
Gibraltar. 


Arrived at Salem, November 16, 1826, ship Francis, 
Wilkins, Sumatra, 110 days, 52 from St. Helena, with a 
full cargo of pepper to Joseph Peabody. Sailed Decem- 
ber 15 for Gibraltar and Leghorn. 

The brig Buck, Captain Henry Barr, sailed from Salem 
January 2, 1827, for Sumatra, on what proved to be her 
last voyage. The vessel was built in Bucksport, Maine, 
in 1822; was 217 tons register. John Barr was her owner 
and Henry Barr her commander. The story of her loss 
on the island of Sumatra is told in the Salem Register of 
March 17, 1828, by the second mate, Mr. Cox, on his ar- 
rival at his home in Beverly, March 15, 1828, via England. 
Two of the crew of the vessel, John Winn of Salem and 
Eben Lakeman of Ipswich, were with Mr. Cox, and they 
came in the London Packet, Captain Hunt, which arrived 
at Boston from London. Mr. Cox furnished the following 
particulars to the Register: 


We sailed from Salem January 2, 1827, and arrived at Qualladiah, 
north coast of Sumatra, May 23. . Took on board one thousand piculs 
pepper. June 5, having gotten under way to stand off the land, was 
driven ashore by the undertow; her masts were soon after carried 
away, and she bilged. 

The vessel, after lying some days, was set on fire by the natives, 
who plundered a part of the specie, about $4000, but Captain Barr 
succeeded in saving nearly $13,000. The officers and crew erected 
a tent, and remained until June 17, when they took passage in their 
jolly boat and a Malay prow, accompanied by the Rajah and several 
natives. They arrived off Acheen June 19, where they found the 
English ship Louisa, in which Captain Barr and his crew took pas- 
sage to Calcutta, arriving there July 9. 

On the passage, July 4, Robert Perry of Beverly, seaman, died; 
July 18, in the hospital at Calcutta, Nathaniel Brown, cabin boy, 
son of Abraham Brown of Salem, died; August 5, at the same place, 
William Babbage, son of William Babbage of Salem, passed away. 
Mate Abraham Brown, Jr., and Edward Wilson and Safford Lewis, 
young men of Salem, were left ill in Calcutta; Edward Moody, another 
of the crew, remained at Calcutta in good health. The remainder 
of the crew, with Captain Barr, took passage in different English ves- 
sels for London. One, Ebenezer Haskell, was left sick at Good Hope, 
where the ship touched. 
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A water color picture of the Buck is in the Peabody Mu- 
seum, Salem, the gift of Captain J. Clifford Entwisle. 

Arrived at Salem, November 8, 1827, brig Ceres, George 
Hodges, Muckie, Sumatra, June 20, St. Helena, August 
31. Duties, $33,871.04. The vessel cleared on her re- 
turn in December, 1827, under command of Captain 
Skerry. 

Arrived at Beverly, December 29, 1827, brig Rajah, 
George W. Putnam, Sumatra, Batavia 108 days, St. He- 
lena 49 days. Duties, $16,462. Experienced severe 
weather on the North Atlantic coast. Died on the Rajah, 
off Cape Good Hope, James Gascon, seaman, a native of 
Bengal. 

Arrived at Salem, June 23, 1828, ship Francis, Wilkins, 
Sumatra, via Antwerp. 

Arrived at Salem, September 22, 1828, brig Ceres, 
Skerry, 111 days from Muckie, Sumatra, pepper to J. 
Hodges. Duties, $33,067.23. Sailed December 24 on 
return. 

Arrived at Beverly, December 7, 1826, brig Homer, 
Lovett, 145 days from Quallah Battoo, Sumatra, via St. 
Helena, Duties, $29,534.48. Touched at St. Helena Octo- 
ber 5, and sailed October 7. While there experienced a 
gale more severe than had been known for thirty years. 
Several vessels went to sea, and did not regain anchorage 
until the next day. Dr. Bentley: “June 9, 1819 — Brig 
Homer was launched this day at Hawkes’ shipyard. Built 
for Danes of Beverly. She was delivered, but did not find 
water enough to float her at her delivery. She is built 
for a Carrier, is strong and copper-bottomed to her 
bends.” 

Mention has been made of the launch of the elegant 
copper brig Persia from Magoon’s shipyard in South Salem, 
August 12, 1822, and also of her first voyage to Sumatra. 
It is now a painful duty to record her loss, with several 
lives, during a severe snow storm on this coast. The 
Salem Register of Monday, March 9, 1829, reports the 
disaster as follows: 


DISTRESSING SHIPWRECK.— On Saturday the painful intelligence. 
was received from Gloucester that a vessel had been wrecked dur- 


BRIG PERSIA, MOSES ENDICOTT, MASTER 
From a painting now in possession of the Peabody Museum 


BRIG REAPER, SAMUEL BENSON, MASTER, 1823 
Gideon and Benjamin Barstow, Owners 
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ing the storm of Thursday night at the eastern point of Cape Ann; 
that the stern had come ashore, on which was painted “Persia of 
Salem,” and that every person on board had undoubtedly perished. 
Several gentlemen went to Gloucester yesterday to ascertain the facts, 
and returned last evening. From them we have learned the follow- 
ing particulars: 

The vessel wrecked is the brig Persia, Captain Thistle, from 
Trieste, Nov. 25, for Salem, with a cargo of rags, sumac, etc. She 
went to pieces near Brace’s Cove, about a mile and a half below 
Eastern Point, on a rocky, iron-bound shore. Small fragments of 
the wreck, with broken bales of rags, are scattered about in all di- 
rections on the shore for half a mile. Nine bodies have washed 
ashore, among them Captain Thistle and Mr. Seaward, both of 
Beverly, where they were yesterday taken for interment, also the 
cook and steward. A small bag of money was found near one of the 
bodies. 

It is not known with certainty who composed the crew of the Persia, 
as several who went from Salem in her had left her in foreign ports, 
A son of L. A. Lauriat of Boston is supposed to have been lost in her; 
also one young man and the cook (black), both belonging in Salem. 
The steward belonged in Baltimore. The vessel’s company is sup- 
posed to have consisted of fourteen persons. The Persia was 
owned by Messrs. Silsbee, Dudley L. Pickman and Robert Stone. 
She had on board one thousand bales of rags and a quantity 
of sumac. The vessel and cargo, we learn, were insured to 
the amount of $37,000 by the Merchants Union, Commercial and 
Marblehead companies. 


In the Peabody Museum of Salem is a piece of the stern 
of the Persia, on which is the brig’s name. Also, in the 
corridor of the Museum, is a half-model of the Persia, the 
gift of Robert Stone. 

Arrived at Salem, September 29, 1829, ship Francis, 
S. Wilkins, 119 days from Soo-Soo, Sumatra, with pepper 
to Joseph Peabody. Duties, $46,592. 

Arrived at Salem, November 25, 1829, brig Ceres, Wil- 
liam Skerry, 132 days from Muckie, Sumatra, with pepper 
to Joseph Hodges. Duties, $34,132.16. She sailed Feb- 
ruary 27, 1830, on return. 

Arrived at Beverly, December 10, 1829, brig Homer, 
John Lovett, with pepper to Josiah Lovett and Samuel 
Endicott. No dutiable goods landed. The Homer has 
performed the round voyage, Beverly, Sumatra and Beverly 
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in seven months and twenty days. The Homer proceeded 
to Europe with her Sumatra cargo. 

This month was sold to New York people one of the 
old Sumatra traders, which had made several voyages be- 
tween Salem and the islands in the Far East, until at 
last she was put into the European and Mediterranean 
trade. The vessel was the ship Hope, and well might she 
be called a packet-ship, so fast a sailer was she, and with 
such regularity did she go and come, as the reader who 
has perused these articles will recall, and always loaded 
with rich cargoes which brought handsome returns to her 
owners. Her registry, on file at the Salem Custom House, 
shows that she was built in Bucksport in 1805, 
and registered 282 tons. January 30, 1806, John Barr 
and James Barr were her owners, and Thomas Tate, mas- 
ter; February 8, 1811, James Barr, owner; and Thomas 
Tate, master; March 26, 1811, John Barr and James 
Barr, owners, and Thomas Tate, master; January 7, 1825, 
John Barr and John Dike, owners, and Robert Brook- 
house, Jr., master. Sold to New York owners, December, 
1829. 

Arrived at Salem, July 2, 1829, brig Mexican, Jonathan 
Batchelder, 142 days from Sumatra, with pepper and coffee 
to Joseph Peabody. Duties, $1469.40. 

Arrived at Salem, July 3, 1830, brig Mexican, John G. 
Butman, 115 days from Soo-Soo, Sumatra. Proceeded to 
Europe, without landing any dutiable goods. 

Arrived at Salem, September 26, 1830, ship Francis, 
Charles Wilkins, Sumatra, 119 days, St. Helena, August 
5 [and cleared November 3 to return]. Brought a full cargo 
of pepper to Joseph Peabody. Duties, $46,557.04. 

Arrived at Salem, November 30, 1830, brig Ceres, W. 
Skerry, Muckie, Sumatra, 122 days, with pepper to John 
Hodges, Moses Townsend and P. E, Webster. Duties, 
$30,320.80. 

The reader having followed, chronologically, the trade be- 
tween Salem and Sumatra, comes now to the greatest trage- 
dy in its history — the piracy of the ship Friendship of Salem, 
and the murder of five of her crew, on the coast of Suma- 
tra, in January, 1831. The act became one of national 
importance, the United States government, on representa- 
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tions of Salem merchants, Nathaniel Silsbee, Dudley L. 
Pickman and Robert Stone, dispatching at once to Suma- 
tra the frigate Potomac, Commodore John Downes, to 
punish the murderers. The story is familiar to older 
Salemites, but it is wholly new to the younger generations, 
and will be read by them with the keenest interest. For 
that reason the writer has gone into the thrilling recital 
at great length. 

In a lecture before the Essex Institute, January 28, 
1858, Captain Charles Moses Endicott, a native of Dan- 
vers, the commander of the Friendship, told in detail the 
story of the tragedy, with all the frankness of a sailor, and 
it was subsequently published in full in the Historical 
Collections of the Institute, volume one. After describ- 
ing the natives, their ancestry, their manners and customs, 
and the frauds practiced upon them by unscrupulous 
traders, who, after filling their ships with pepper, sailed 
away without paying for their cargoes, thus stirring up 
mistrust and hatred for all foreigners, Captain Endicott 
said, in part: 

“The ship Friendship of Salem, under my command, 
belonging to Messrs. Pickman and Silsbee, sailed from 
Salem for the west coast of Sumatra, with a crew of 
seventeen men, including officers and seamen, on the 26th 
of May, 1830. The persons comprising the ship’s com- 
pany were as follows: Charles M. Endicott, master; 
Charles Ambrose Knight, first mate; John Barry, second 
mate; William Bray, carpenter; George Chester, Alger- 
non Warren, John Davis, John Massey, George Collins, 
William Parnell, Gregorie Pedechie, Charles Converse, 
Philip Manning, John Patterson and John Byrne, seamen; 
William Francis, steward, and George Migill, cook. After 
the usual succession of fair winds and foul, calms and 
storms, we arrived safe at our place of destination on the 
22d of September following. We touched first at Quallah 
Battoo (in English, Rocky River). We remained for the 
purpose of trade until November 5, at which time, having 
obtained all of the pepper of the old crop, and the new 
pepper not coming in until March or April, we visited 
several other ports, and finally returned to Pulo Kio 
(Wood Island), about two miles from Quallah Battoo, 
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the latter part.of January, 1831, intending to remain there 
until the coming in of the new pepper crop. 

“One bright moonlight night, shortly after our arrival 
at this place, I was awakened by the watch informing me 
that a native boat was approaching the ship in a very 
stealthy manner and under suspicious circumstances. I 
immediately repaired on deck, and saw the boat directly in 
our wake under the stern, the most obvious way to con- 
ceal herself from our observation, and gradually approach- 
ing us with the utmost caution, without the least noise or 
apparent propelling power, the oars being struck so lightly 
in the water that its surface was scarcely ruffled. Having 
watched their proceedings a few minutes, we became con- 
vinced it was a reconnoitering party, sent to ascertain how 
good a lookout was ‘kept on board the ship, and intending 
to surprise us for no good purpose. We, therefore, hailed 
them in their own dialect, asking them where they came 
from, what they wanted, and why they were approaching 
the ship in such a tiger-like manner. We could see that 
instantly all was life and animation on board her, and in 
a few minutes we received an answer that they were 
friends from Quallah Battoo, with a load of smuggled 
pepper, which they were desirous to dispose. of to us. 
We, however, positively forbade them to advance any 
nearer the ship, or to come alongside; but, after consid- 
erable discussion, we gave our consent for them to come 
abreast the ship at a respectful distance, and we would 
send some of our men on board to ascertain if their story 
was correct, and if there was nothing suspicious about 
her, on their giving up their sidearms, we would rig a 
whip upon the main-yard, and in this way take on board 
their pepper, and allow one man to come on board ship 
to look after it. 

‘All our own crew had, in the meantime, been mus- 
tered and armed, and a portion of them placed as sentinels 
on each side the gangway. In this manner we passed on 
board some fifty or sixty bags of pepper. We were af- 
terwards informed by the second officer that while this 
was going forward, the chief officer, who subsequently 
lost his life, was secretly scoffing at these precautions, 
attributing them to cowardice, and boasting that he could 
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clear the decks of a hundred such fellows with a single 
handspike. The boat was sent, we ascertained, by a 
young man named Po Qualah, the son of the Pedir Rajah, 
for the express purpose which we had suspected, the pep- 
per having been put on board merely as an excuse in case 
they should be discovered. It was only a sort of para- 
chute, let off to see from what quarter the wind blew, as 
a guide for their evil designs upon us. Ascertaining, 
however, by this artifice, that the ship was too vigilantly 
guatded, at least in the night, to be thus surprised, they 
set themselves at work to devise another plan to decoy us 
to Quallah Battoo, in which, I am sorry to say, they were 
more successful. 

“A few days after this occurrence, a deputation was 
sent to invite us to Quallah Battoo, representing that the 
new crop of pepper was beginning to make its appear- 
ance, and they could now furnish us with from one hun- 
dred to two hundred bags a day, and would no doubt be 
able to complete loading the ship in forty days. Being 
in pursuit of a cargo, and having been always on friendly 
terms with the natives of this place, whom I did not con- 
sider worse than those of other parts of the coast, and 
feeling besides some security from the fact that we had 
already been warned by some of our old friends not to 
place too much confidence in any of them, all of whom, 
in consequence of the low price of pepper and from vari- 
ous other causes were actually contemplating piracy along 
the whole coast, whenever a good opportunity should 
offer, we considered, with a suitable degree of caution, 
as the danger was but trifling, and therefore concluded a 
contract with them and proceeded at once with the ship 
to Quallah Battoo. 

“Strict regulations were at once established for the se- 
curity and protection of the ship. Two of the most im- 
portant were, that, in the absence of the captain, not 
more than two Malays were to be permitted on board at 
the same time, and no boats should be allowed to approach 
her in the night time upon any pretence whatever, without 
calling an officer. Then, mustering all hands upon the 
quarterdeck, I made a few remarks, acquainting them 
with my apprehensions and impressing upon their minds 
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the importance of a good lookout, particularly in the night. 
I expressed my firm conviction that vigilance alone would 
prevent the surprise and capture of the ship and the sac- 
rifice of all our lives, and that the words of Po Adam, which 
they had so often heard him utter, ‘must look sharp,’ 
had no idle meaning. Having thus done all we could to 
guard against surprise and put the ship in as good state 
of defence as under the circumstances was possible, 
keeping her entire armament in good and efficient order, 
and firing every night an 8 o’clock gun, to appraise the 
natives we were not sleeping at our posts, we commenced 
taking in pepper, and so continued for three or four days, 
the Malays appearing very friendly. Everything went 
on satisfactorily. 

“On Monday, February 7, 1831, early in the morning, 
my old and tried friend, Po Adam, a native well known 
to traders on this coast, came on board, in a small canoe 
from his residence at Pulo Kio, in order to proceed on 
shore in the ship’s boat, which shortly after started with 
the second officer, four seamen and myself. On our way 
Po Adam expressed much anxiety for the safety of the 
ship, and also an entire want of confidence in Mr. Knight, 
the first officer, which I then considered unfounded, re- 
marking, in his broken English, ‘he no look sharp, no 
understand Malay man.’ On ‘being asked if he really 
believed his countrymen would dare to attack the ship, 
he replied in the affirmative. I then observed to the sec- 
ond officer, it certainly behooved us, the boat’s crew, who 
were more exposed than any of the ship’s company, to be 
on our guard against surprise, and proposed when we next 
came on shore to come prepared to defend ourselves, but 
did not think the danger sufficiently imminent to return 
to the ship for that purpose at that present moment. 
When we reached the landing we were kindly received, 
as usual. A man, who was a stranger to me, of rather 
prepossessing appearance, pretended to be very much 
pleased with my knowledge of the language, for which he 
was profuse in his compliments, and to hear me speak it, 
followed close upon my footsteps through the bazaars, and 
was very assiduous in his attentions. 

“Such circumstances, however, being of almost daily 
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occurrence, there was nothing particular in this to excite 
suspicions of any evil intent, and we were soon upon easy 
and familiar terms. The natives were bringing in pepper 
very slowly. Only now and then a single Malay would 
make his appearance with a bag upon his head; and it was 
not until nearly 3 o’clock in the afternoon that sufficient 
was collected to commence weighing. Between 3 and 4 
o’clock the first boat started from the shore. The natives 
were, however, still bringing in pepper, with the promise 
of another boat load during the day. This was a mere 
subterfuge to keep us on shore. As the boat was passing 
out of the river, I noticed her stop upon one of the points, 
and believing it the object of her crew to steal pepper 
and secrete it among the neighboring high grass, two men 
were sent down to look after them. They soon re- 
turned, remarking there appeared to be nothing wrong. 
The ship lay about three-fourths of a mile from the shore, 
and between the scale houses and the beach there was a 
piece of rising ground, so that, standing at the scales, we 
could just see the ship’s topgallant yards. I had observed 
a vessel in the offing in the course of the day, apparently 
approaching this place or Soo-Soo, and, being at leisure, 
walked up toward the beach to ascertain if she had hoist- 
ed any national colors. The instant I had proceeded far 
enough to see our ship’s hull, I observed the pepper boat, 
which was at this time within two hundred or three hun- 
dred feet of her. As she rose on the top of the swell she 
appeared to have a large number of men in her. My 
suspicions were instantly aroused that there was some- 
thing wrong, and I returned to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the men who were sent down to the mouth of 
the river. 

“‘T was then informed, for the first time, that as they 
approached the boat six or seven Malays jumped up from 
the high grass and rushed on board of her. As she 
passed out of the river they saw her take in from a ferry 
boat that was passing about the same number, but as they 
all appeared to be youngsters, to use their own expres- 
sions, they did not think the circumstance of sufficient 
importance to mention it. They were reprimanded for 
such an omission of duty, accompanied with the remark, 
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‘Your youngsters, as you call them, will, I suspect, be found 
old enough in iniquity, at least to capture the ship, if once 
admitted upon her decks.’ The words of Po Adam 
that morning, that ‘Mr. Knight no look sharp, no 
understand Malay man,’ now struck me with their full 
force and a fearful foreboding. I appealed to Mr. Barry, 
the second officer, for his opinion as to what would be Mr. 
Knight’s probable course, remarking, ‘he certainly will 
not disobey orders.’ Mr. Barry expressed his fears, know- 
ing so well the contempt which Mr. Knight entertained 
for these people, saying, ‘he will probably conclude your 
precautions to be altogether unnecessary, and that he can 
allow them to come on board with impunity, without your 
ever knowing anything of the circumstance, and no harm 
will come of it.’ The view of the case certainly did not 
have the effect in any degree to allay my anxiety, and I 
observed, ‘If your predictions prove correct, the ship is 
taken,’ concluding it to be altogether too late for us on 
shore to render any assistance to the ship, and still cling- 
ing to the hope that Mr. Knight would, after all, be faith- 
ful to his trust, Mr. Barry and two men were directed to 
walk up towards the beach without any apparent concern, 
and watch the movements on board. On my own way up 
to the beach, just before, I passed near a tree, under the 
shade of which a group of twelve natives were apparently 
holding a conversation, and as I approached all conversa- 
tion ceased. 

“The object of this meeting, as I was afterwards in- 
formed, was to consider whether it would be better to kill 
us before attempting to take the ship or afterwards. The 
conclusion arrived at was to be sure of the ship first, the 
killing of us appearing to them as easy, to use their own 
simile, as cutting off the heads of so many fowls. The 
manner how had already been decided, the time when, was 
all there was to be considered, a native having already 
been appointed, and the price fixed for the assassination 
of each of the boat’s crew. The price set upon my life 
was $1000; the second officer, $500; and for each of the 
seamen, $100. It was the business of my officious friend, 
whom I met that morning on my landing, to bestow that 
little delicate piece of attention upon me. As soon as Mr. 
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Barry had reached an elevation where he could see the 
ship’s hull, I noticed a quick, convulsive movement of his 
limbs, and that he turned short round and walked, with- 
out hastening his steps, directly towards me, passing me 
without discovering any emotion, our eyes not being even 
directed towards each other, and said, ‘There is trouble on 
board, sir.” To the question, ‘What did you see?’ he re- 
plied, ‘Men jumping overboard.’ Convinced at once 
of our own perilous situation, and that our escape depend- 
ed on extremely cautious and judicious management, 
I answered, ‘We must show no alarm, but muster the men 
and order them immediately into the boat.’ At this mo- 
ment we did not know, of course, whether it was the na- 
tives or our own crew who were jumping overboard. 
There was nothing certain further than that the ship was 
undoubtedly attacked, and we on shore must look out for 
our lives. 

“The men got into the boat in their usual diliberate 
manner and winded her head round to the mouth of the 
river, when Philip Manning, one of the crew, who had yet 
no suspicion of what was going on, reminded me I had not 
locked the chests containing the weights. In this trade 
the weights are as much a matter of contract and bargain 
as the price of pepper, and for the better satisfaction of 
both parties, I had recently adopted the plan of locking 
up the weights over night in a chest kept on shore for that 
purpose. This was in the first place to prevent the 
Malays taking out the lead, and in the next, convincing 
them that we did not violate our part of the contract by 
putting any secretly in. Such is the mutual want of con- 
fidence manifested in our dealings with each other on this 
coast. Everything being now in readiness, we pushed off 
from the shore, the Malays having no suspicion of our de- 
sign, believing we intended to remain for the other boat 
load of pepper, and thinking it to be our intention, by our 
apparently unconcerned manner, to cross the river for a 
stroll in the opposite bazaar, as was our frequent custom. 
The moment the boat left the bank of the river, Po Adam 
sprang into her in a great state of excitement. I exclaimed 
to him, ‘What, do you come, too, Adam?’ He answered, 
‘You got trouble, captain; if they kill you, must kill Po 
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Adam first.’ He suggested we should immediately steer 
the boat as far as possible from the western bank of the 
river, which was not more than one hundred feet wide, 
when I remarked to the crew, ‘now spring to your oars, 
my lads, for your lives, or we are all dead men.’ Adam 
exhibited the utmost alarm and consternation, encour- 
aging my men to exert themselves, and, talking English 
and Acheenise, both in the same breath, now exclaiming 
in Acheenise, ‘di yoong di yoong hi,’ and then exhorting 
them to ‘pull, pull, trong.’ The men worked with a will 
at their oars, and what with their efforts and the assist- 
ance of a favorable current, we made rapid progress out 
of the river. 

‘““As we doubled one of the points, we saw hundreds 
of natives rushing with wild impetuosity towards the 
river’s mouth, brandishing their weapons and otherwise 
menacing us. Adam, upon seeing this, was struck with 
dismay, and exclaimed, ‘if got blunderbuss will kill all.’ 
Luckily, they were not provided with that weapon, and 
we escaped its dangers. A ferryboat was next discov- 
ered, with ten or twelve natives in her, armed with long 
spears, evidently waiting to intercept us. I ordered Mr. 
Barry into the bows of the boat, and with Adam’s sword 
to make demonstrations of being armed, and also to run 
the boat in such a manner as to run down the ferryboat, 
which I concluded was our only chance to escape. Our 
own boat, being a pinnace of some twenty-five feet in length, 
high out of water, and the ferryboat a long, low canoe, 
the thing appeared quite feasible. With headlong im- 
petuosity we were rushing towards our antagonist, nerved 
with the feeling of desperation. The distance between 
us was rapidly diminishing. With profound stillness 
and breathless anxiety, we awaited the moment of 
collision, like a fated boat over the cataract of Niagara, 
with scarcely one chance in a hundred to escape death. 
The points of their pikes could be plainly seen. Already 
I observed Mr. Barry, with his sword elevated, as if in 
the act of striking. But when we had approached within 
twenty feet, her crew, all at once, as if by the direct in- 
terposition of Providence, appeared completely panic- 
stricken, and made an effort to get out of our way. It 
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was, however, a close shave, so close that one of their spears 
was actually over the stern of our boat, which, with 
my hand, as we passed, I pushed aside. The Malays on 
the last point of the river as we passed, appeared perfect- 
ly frantic at our escape, and ran into the water up to their 
armpits, in their endeavors to intercept us, waving their 
swords above their heads and shouting at the top of their 
voices. 

“Having now run the gauntlet, all danger for the pres- 
ent was passed, and during the breathing spell which it 
allowed us, we quietly proceeded the remainder of the 
distance out of the river without further molestation or 
incident. We had time now to calmly, contemplate the 
scene through which we had just passed, with hearts, I 
trust, grateful to God for His kind protection and safe 
guidance in the midst of perils. This was the part of their 
plan, otherwise well conceived, which was defective, 
— they had taken no measures to prevent our escape from 
the shore, not believing for a moment that our lives were 
not at their disposal, unprotected and defenceless as they 
saw us. 

The whole scene would furnish an admirable subject 
for the pencil of the artist, — the fragile boat running the 
gauntlet and forcing her way through the narrow passage 
out of the river,—maugre the efforts of hundreds of Ma- 
lays who are endeavoring to intercept her, the neighboring 
bazaar and the points of the river crowded with na- 
tives, many of whom were actually in the water up to 
their armpits, while others were running to and fro, and 
all in a state of the greatest excitement, vociferating to 
the extent of their voices; the doomed ship laying tran- 
quilly in the water, with sails furled and a pepper boat 
alongside, with a multitude of natives in every part of 
her, and none of her own crew visible with the exception 
of a man on the topgallant yard, and some ten or twelve 
heads just even with the surface of the water, high moun- 
tains in the background densely clothed with wood, and a 
long range of low-thatched houses, with here and there a 
few cocoanut trees surrounding them; and a sandy beach 
of miles in extent, on which the surf is beating more 
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furiously. Its well-drawn sketch could not fail to thrill 
the lovers of marvellous and exciting adventures.” 

Captain Endicott next went to Muckie, Sumatra, where 
he knew he would obtain assistance. He found there the 
ship James Munroe, Captain Porter, the brig Governor 
Endicott, Captain Jenks of Salem, and the brig Palmer, 
Captain Powers of Boston. To them he told the story of 
the wonderful adventures of himself and crew. It was 
instantly concluded to proceed to Quallah Battoo and re- 
capture the Friendship, if possible. 

Captain Endicott told at considerable length of the re- 
capture by the combined forces of the ships James Monroe 
and the brigs Governor Endicott and Palmer, detailing the 
battle between the three vessels and the Malays on the 
Friendship and the forts on the shore, and the final aban- 
donment of the Friendship by the cut-throats. 

From the survivors of the Friendship’s crew he learned 
the story of the capture of the Friendship by the natives. 
He said that ‘‘the morning after the arrival of the three 
vessels a canoe was seen approaching the James Monroe, 
from Pulo Kio, with five or six men in her, whom we took 
to be natives, but we were soon hailed from that ship and 
informed that four of the number were a part of our own 
crew. I proceeded immediately on board and found them 
to be William Parnell, John Muzzey and Algernon War- 
ren, seamen, and William Bray, carpenter. Their haggard 
and squalid appearance bespoke what they had suffered. 
It would seem impossible that in the space of four days 
men could, by any casualty, so entirely lose their identity. 
They bore no semblance to their former selves, and it was 
only by asking their names that I knew either of them. 
They were without clothing, other than loose pieces of 
cotton thrown over their persons, their hair matted, their 
bodies crisped and burned in large running blisters, be- 
sides having been nearly devoured by mosquitoes, the 
poison of whose stings had left evident traces of its viru- 
lence, their flesh wasted away, and even the very tones 
of their voices changed. The pieces of cloth which cov- 
ered them being all their flesh could bear, and these it was 
necessary to oil, to do even that. 
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“They had been wandering about in the jungle without 
food ever since the ship was taken, and the story of their 
sufferings was a painful one. Their thrilling account of 
the capture of the ship was as follows: When the pepper 
boat came alongside, it was observed by the crew that all 
on board were strangers, and not one was recognized as 
having been off to the ship before. They were also better 
dressed than boatmen generally, all of them having on 
white or yellow jackets, and carrying new ivory-handled 
creeses. No notice was taken of these suspicious circum- 
stances by the mate, and all except two men who were 
left to pass up pepper, were admitted indiscriminately to 
come on board. One of the crew, William Parnell, who 
was stationed at the gangway to pass along pepper, made 
some remark to the mate to call his attention to the num- 
ber of natives on board, and was answered gruffly and 
asked if he was afraid. ‘No,’ replied the man, ‘I am not 
afraid, but I know it to be contrary to the regulations of 
the ship.’ He was ordered with an oath to pass along pep- 
per and to mind his own business. The natives were 
also seen by the crew sharpening their creeses upon the 
grindstone, which stood upon the forecastle. A man 
named Chester, who was subsequently killed while pass- 
ing pepper down the forehatch, asked them in pantomime, 
for he could not speak the language, what so many of them 
wanted on board, and was answered that they came 
off to see the ship. He was heard by one of the crew 
to say, ‘we must look out you do not come for any- 
thing worse,’ at the same time drawing a handspike within 
his reach. 

“The Malays had distributed themselves about the 
decks in a most advantageous manner for an attack, and 
at some preconcerted signal a simultaneous assault was 
made upon the crew in every part of the ship. Two Ma- 
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lays were seen by the steward to rush with their creeses 
upon Mr. Knight, who was very badly stabbed in the back 
and side, the weapons appearing to be buried in his body 
up to their very hilts. Chester, at the forehatch, notwith- 
standing his distrust and precaution, was killed outright, 
and supposed to have fallen into the hold. The steward 
at the galley was also badly wounded, and was only saved 
from death by the creese striking hard against a short rib, 
which took the force of the blow. Of the two men 
over the ship’s side, one was killed, and the other so badly 
wounded as to be made a cripple for life. Mr. Knight was 
seen after he was stabbed to rush aft upon the star- 
board side of the quarterdeck, and endeavor to get a board- 
ing pike out of the beckets, abreast the mizzenrigging, 
where he was met by Parnell, to whom he exclaimed, ‘do 
your duty.’ At the same instant two or three Malays 
rushed upon the mate, and he was afterwards seen 
lying dead near the same spot, with the boarding pike 
under him. On the instant the crew found the ship at- 
tacked they attempted to get aft into the cabin for arms, 
but the Malays had placed a guard on each side of the 
companionway, which prevented them. They then rushed 
forward for handspikes, and were again intercepted. Being 
completely bewildered, surprised and defenceless, and 
knowing that several of their shipmates had been killed 
outright before their eyes, and others wounded, all 
who could swim plunged overboard. The others took 
to the rigging or crept over the bows and kept out 
of sight. The decks were now cleared, and the pirates had 
full possession of the ship. 

“The men in the water then consulted together what 
they should do, concluding it certain death to return to 
the ship. They determined it would be the safest to swim 
on shore and secrete themselves in the jungle, but as they 
approached it they observed the beach about Quallah 
Battoo lined with natives, and they proceeded more to the 
westward and landed upon a point called Oujong Lamah 
Moodah, nearly two miles from the ship. On their way 
they had divested themselves of every article of clothing, 
and they were entirely.naked at the time they landed. As 
it was not yet dark, they sought safety and seclusion in 
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the jungle, from whence they emerged as soon as they 
thought it safe, and walked upon the beach in the direc- 
tion of Cape Felix and Analaboo, intending to made their 
way to the latter place, with the hope of meeting there 
some American vessel, on board of which they would 
find shelter and protection. At the approach of day- 
light they sought a hiding place again in the bushes, 
but it afforded them only a partial protection from the 
scorching rays of the sun, from which, being entirely naked, 
they experienced the most dreadful effects. Hunger and 
thirst began also to made demands upon them, but no 
food could anywhere be found. They tried to eat grass, 
but their stomachs refused it. They found a few husks 
of the cocoanut, which they chewed, endeavoring to extract 
some nourishment from them, but in vain. They stopped 
in their hiding place the whole of this day and saw Malays 
passing along the beach, but were afraid to discover them- 
selves. At night they pursued their journey again, during 
which they passed several small streams, where they slaked 
their thirst, but obtained no food. About midnight they 
came to a very broad river, which they did not venture to 
cross. The current was very rapid, and they had no 
means of conveyance other than their own limbs, and hav- 
ing been thirty-six hours without food of any kind, they 
dared not attempt it. 

“This river I have always suposed to be Qualah Tol- 
pah, about midway between Cape Felix and Analaboo. 
Here, then, they were put completely hors de combat, for 
they found for want of food their energies were fast giv- 
ing way. Still, they believed their lives depended on not 
being discovered. Since further progress towards Ana- 
laboo appeared impossible, they resolved to retrace their 
steps, endeavor to pass Qualah Battoo in the night, with- 
out being discovered, and reach the hospital residence 
of Po Adam at Pulo Kio. They accordingly took up their 
line of march towards that place immediately, and reached, 
as they supposed, the neighborhood of Cape Felix by the 
morning, when they again retreated to the jungle, 
where they lay concealed another day, the day of 
the recapture of the ship, but at too great distance to hear 
the firing. At night they again resumed their journey, 
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and having reached the spot where the Malays landed in 
much haste when they deserted the ship, they found the 
beach covered with canoes, a circumstance which aroused 
their suspicions, but for which they were at a loss to ac- 
count. ® 

‘‘Rach concluded to take a canoe, as the most certain 
way of passing Qualah Battoo without discovery, and so 
proceed to Pulo Kio. As they passed the roads, they heard 
one of the ship’s bells strike the hour, and the well known 
cry of ‘All’s well,’ but fearing it was some decoy of the 
natives, they would not approach her, but proceeded 
on their way, and landed at Pulo Kio, secreting them- 
selves once more in the jungle, near the residence of 
Po Adam, until morning, when four naked and half-fam- 
ished white men were seen to emerge from the bushes and 
approach his fort, with feeble steps, who, as soon as 
recognized, were welcomed by him with the strongest 
demonstrations of delight, slapping his hands, shouting 
at the top of his lungs, and in the exuberance of his joy 
committing all kinds of extravagances. They now heard 
of the recapture of the ship and the escape of the boat’s 
crew on shore, which it had never occurred to them were 
not already numbered with the dead. They were given a 
breakfast of boiled rice prepared, being the first food that 
they had tasted for seventy-two hours. Having refreshed 
themselves, they were conveyed by Po Adam and his men 
on board the James Monroe, in the pitiful condition before 
stated. 

“In the latter part of the day another canoe, with a 
white flag displayed, approached the fleet from the direc- 
tion of Qualah Battoo, containing three or four China- 
men, who informed us that three or four of our men, two 
of whom were wounded, one very severely, were at their 
houses on shore, where their wounds had been dressed, 
and that they had been otherwise cared for, and that we 
could ransom them of the Rajahs for $10 each. To this I 
readily agreed, and they were soon brought off to the ship 
in a sampan. They were Charles Converse and Gregory 
Pedechio, seamen, Lorenzo Mizell, cook, and William 
Francis, steward. Converse was laid out at full length 
upon a board, as if dead, evidently very badly wounded. 
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The story of the poor fellow was a sad one. He, with John 
Davis, the two tallest men in the ship, were on the stage 
over the side when the ship was attacked. Their first im- 
pulse was to gain the ship’s decks, but were defeated in 
the design by the pirates, who stood guard over the 
gangway and made repeated thrusts at them. They 
made repeated attempts to pass over the pepper boat 
and thus gain the water, in doing which they were 
both severely wounded. Having reached the water, Con- 
verse swam round to the ship’s bows and grasped the chain, 
to which he clung as well as he was able, being badly crip- 
pled in one of his hands, with other severe wounds in various 
parts of his body. When it became dark he crawled up 
over the bows as well as his exhausted strength from loss 
of blood would permit, and crept to the foot of the fore- 
castle stairs, where he supposed he must have fainted, 
and fell prostrate upon the floor without the power of mov- 
ing himself one inch further. The Malays believing 
him dead, took no heed of him, but travelled up and down 
over this body the whole night. Upon attempting to pass 
over the boat, after being foiled in his endeavors to 
reach the ship’s decks, a native made a pass at his 
head with his parrung, a weapon resembling most a 
butcher’s cleaver, which he warded off by throwing 
up his naked arm, and the force of the blow fell upon the 
other part of his hand, severing all the bones and sinews 
belonging to three of his fingers and leaving untouched 
the forefinger and thumb. Besides this, he received a 
creese wound in the back, which must have penetrated to 
the stomach, from which he bled at his mouth the most of 
the night. He was likewise very badly wounded in the 
ham just below the groin, which came so nearly through 
the leg as to discolor the flesh upon the inside. 

““Wonderful, however, to relate, notwithstanding the 
want of proper medical advice, and with nothing but the 
unskillful treatment of three or four shipmasters, the ther- 
mometer ranging all the time from 85 to 90 degrees, 
this man recovered from his wounds. In his crippled hand 
he carried the marks of Malay perfidy to his watery 
grave, having been drowned at sea from off the brig Fair 
American, in the winter of 1833-34, which was, no doubt, 
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occasioned by this wound, which unfitted him from hold- 
ing on properly while aloft. The fate of his companion, 
Davis, was a tragical one. He could not swim, and after 
reaching the water, was seen to struggle hard to gain the 
boat’s tackle fall at the stern, to which he clung until the 
Malays dropped the pepper boat astern, when he was ob- 
served apparently imploring mercy at their hands, which 
the wretches did not heed, but butchered him upon the 
spot. Gregory was the man seen aloft when we had cleared 
the river, cutting strange antics which we did not at the 
time comprehend. By his account, when he reached 
the foretop-gallant yard, the pirates commenced firing the 
ship’s muskets at him, which he dodged by getting over 
the front side of the yard and sail and down upon the col- 
lar of the stay, and then reversing the movement, John 
Masury related that after being wounded in the side, he 
crept over the bows of the ship and down upon an anchor, 
where he was some time employed dodging the thrusts of 
a boarding pike in the hands of a Malay, until the arrival 
of a reinforcement from the shore, when every one fear- 
ing lest he should not get his full share of plunder, ceased 
further to molest the wounded. 

“The ship, the first night after her capture, according 
to the testimony of these men, was a perfect pandemoni- 
um and a babel of the most discordant sounds. The cease- 
less moaning of the surf upon the adjacent shore, the heavy 
peals of thunder and sharp flashes of lightning overhead, 
the sighing of the wind in wild discords. through the rig- 
ging, like the wailings of woe from their murdered ship- 
mates, was intermingled with the squealing of pigs, 
the screeching of fowls, the crowing of roosters, the un- 
intelligible jargon of the natives, jangling and vociferating, 
with horrible laughter, shouts and yells, in every part 
of the ship. In the boats alongside they carried off the 
plunder, their black figures unexpectedly darting forth 
from every unseen quarter, as if rising up and again dis- 
appearing through the decks and gambolling about in the 
dark, so like a saturnalia of demons, that it was easy to 
fancy the fumes of sulphur were actually invading their 
olfactories, and the whole scene more fully realized their 
ideas of the infernal regions than anything with which 
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their imaginations could compare it. It is the general im- 
pression that Malays, being Musselmen, have a_ holy 
horror of swine as unclean animals, the very touch of 
which imposes many ablutions and the abstaining from 
food for several days together. According to the testi- 
mony of my men, however, it was perfectly marvellous 
how they handled, that night, those on board our ship, 
going into their pens, seizing, struggling and actually em- 
bracing them, until they succeeded in throwing every pig 
overboard. The morning succeeding her capture several 
Chinamen came off and performed the part of Good 
Samaritans in taking the wounded men on shore to their 
houses, and dressing their wounds with some simple rem- 
edies, which at least kept down inflammation. In doing 
this, however, they were obliged to barricade their dwel- 
lings to guard them against the insulting annoyances of 
the natives. 

“Quallah Battoo bazaar that day presented a ludicrous 
spectacle. Almost every Malay was decked out in a white, 
blue, red, checked or striped shirt, or some other Euro- 
pean article of dress or manufacture, stolen from the ship, 
not even excepting the woolen tablecloth belonging 
to the cabin, which was seen displayed over the shoulders 
of a native. All seemed quite proud of their appearance, 
and strutted about with a solemn gravity and oriental 
self-complacency that was perfectly funny. Their novel 
and grotesque appearance could not fail to suggest the 
idea that a tribe of monkeys had made a descent upon 
some unfortunate clothing establishment, and each to 
have seized and carried off whatever article of dress was 
most suited to his fancy. According to Gregory, who, not 
being wounded, remained on board, the ship was all 
day filled with Malays searching into every possible nook 
and cranny where they thought money might be secreted, 
and carrying off the veriest trifles which could be of no 
use to them. In the afternoon, on the appearance of the 
fleet from Muckie, they were determined on running the 
Friendship ashore, lest she should be retaken, and with 
that view commenced weighing anchor, and everything 
for some time gave assurances of the fulfilment of their 
wishes. The ship was already drifting towards the beach, 
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when the anchor came in sight, and they let go the chain, 
ceased heaving at the windlass, and made a rush for- 
ward to seeit. At this moment the weight of the anchor 
caused the chain to commence running out with great 
velocity, and when some twelve or thirteen fathoms 
had thus disappeared, it jumped, and caught a siding turn 
around the windlass, which brought it to a stand. Poor 
Gregory was now brought forward to clear it. He per- 
sisted it was past his skill, which, of course, they did not 
believe, and tied him in the rigging and made demonstrations 
of ripping him open, flourishing their knives in fearful 
proximity about his person, in their great exaspera- 
tion. They next made a fruitless attempt to cut off the 
chain with the cook’s axe. Thus matters stood when the 
land wind, with heavy rain, set in, and the natives sought 
shelter in the cabin, leaving the ship to her fate. She drifted 
to the westward into shoal water, where the anchor 
again took hold and brought her up in the place where 
we discovered her the next morning, and where we boarded 
her and took possession of her. Gregory was then taken 
on shore and confined in the fort, which was silenced by the 
Gov. Endicott. 

“The ship was now once more in our possession, with 
what remained of her cargo and crew. She was rifled of 
almost every movable article on board, scarcely. anything 
but her pepper remaining. Of our outward cargo, every 
dollar of specie and every pound of opium had of course 
become a prey to them. All her spare sails and rigging 
were gone, and not a needle, ball of twine, palm, marling 
spike, or piece of rope was left... All our charts, chronom- ~ 
eters and other nautical instruments, and all our clothing 
and bedding were also gone, as well as our cabin fur- 
niture and small stores of every description. Our ship’s 
provisions, such as beef, pork, and most of our bread, 
had, however, been spared. Of our armament, nothing 
but the large guns remained. Every pistol, musket, 
cutlass and boarding pike, with our entire stock of powder, 
had been taken. With assistance from other vessels, 
we immediately began making preparations to leave 
port with all possible dispatch, but owing to much 
rainy weather, we did not accomplish it for three days 
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after recapturing the ship, when we finally succeeded in 
leaving the place in company with the fleet bound for South 
Tallapow, where we arrived February 14. When we landed 
at the place with other masters and super-cargoes, we were 
followed through the streets of the bazaar by natives 
in great crowds, exulting and hooting, with exclama- 
tions similar to these: ‘Who great man now, Malay 
or American?’ ‘How many man American dead?’ ‘How 
many man Malay dead?’ 

“We now commenced in earnest to prepare our ship 
for sea. Our voyage had been broken up, and there was 
nothing left for us but to return to the United States. The 
feeling of presumptuous exultation and proud defiance 
exhibited by the natives was of brief duration. The avenger 
was at hand. 

““As before stated, the United States government took 
immediate action regarding the tragedy. The frigate 
Potomac, Commodore John Downes, had been fitting out 
to go to the west coast of South America to relieve 
another war vessel there. Her destination was changed 
to Sumatra, and she proceeded to that island. Being in 
doubt about some of his instructions, the commodore asked 
for something more explicit from the Navy Department. 
The reply was brief, but remarkably to the point: ‘Give 
the rascals a good thrashing.’ The Potomac sailed from New 
York August 15, 1831, and her assistant sailing master 
was John Barry, the second mate of the Friendship. She 
arrived on the coast of Sumatra, off Qualah Battoo, and 
anchored in the outer roads, in February, 1832. Mr. Rey- 
nolds tells the story of the chastisement of the natives, in 
‘The Voyage of the Potomac Around the World,’ to the 
extent of several pages, and illustrates it with copies of 
pictures made on the spot. 

“The Potomac was disguised as a merchantman when 
she anchored. Every boat which visited her from the 
shore was detained that her character might not be known 
to the natives. Several amusing anecdotes were told of 
the fear and terror exhibited in the countenances of the 
natives when they so unexpectedly found themselves im- 
prisoned within the wooden walls of the Potomac, sur- 
rounded by such a formidable armament, which bespoke 
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the errand that had attracted her to their shores. They 
prostrated themselves at full length upon her decks, trem- 
bling in the most violent manner, and appearing to think 
that nothing but certain death awaited them. A recon- 
noitering party was first sent on shore, professedly for the 
purpose of traffic. But when they approached, the natives 
came down to the beach in such numbers that it excited 
their suspicions that the frigate’s character and errand 
had somehow preceded her, and it was considered prudent 
not to land. Having, therefore, examined the situation 
to the forts and the means of defence, they returned to 
the Potomac. The same night some three hundred men, 
under the guidance of Mr. Barry, the former second officer 
of the Friendship, who was assistant sailing master of the 
frigate, landed to the westward of the place, with the in- 
tention of surprising the forts and the town, but by some 
unaccountable delay, the morning was just breaking when 
the detachment had effected a landing, and as they 
were marching along the beach towards the nearest 
fort, a Malay came out of it, by whom they were discovered 
and an alarm given. 

“They pushed on, however, and captured the forts by 
storm, after some hard fighting, and set fire to the town, 
which was burned to ashes. The natives, not even ex- 
cepting the women, fought with great desperation, many 
of whom would not yield until shot down or sabred on 
the spot. The next day the frigate was dropped in within 
gunshot and bombarded the place, to impress them with 
the power and ability of the United States to avenge any 
act of piracy or other indignity offered by them to our 
flag. When I visited the coast again, some five months 
after this event, I found the deportment of the natives 
materially changed. There was no longer exhibited arro- 
gance or proud defiance. All appeared impressed with 
the irresistible power of a nation that could send such tre- 
mendous engines of war as the Potomac frigate upon 
their shores to avenge any wrongs committed upon its 
vessels, and that it would be better policy for them to at- 
tend to their pepper plantations and cultivate the arts 
of peace than to subject themselves to such severe retri- 
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bution as had followed this act of piracy upon the Friend- 
ship.” 

As before stated by Captain Endicott, the capture of 
the ship and the killing of her crew were due entirely to 
the overconfidence of the first officer, Mr. Knight, who 
permitted the natives to come on board, in direct disobe- 
dience to the captain’s orders. In concluding his lecture, 
Captain Endicott paid a high tribute to the devotion and 
heroism of Po Adam, who suffered all kinds of indignities 
at the hands of the natives. They circulated stories that 
he connived with them in the piracy and so deceived sev- 
eral American shipmasters before the actual truth became 
known. They rifled his fort of everything valuable, and 
even took the armlets and anklets off the person of his 
wife. 

The ship was refitted for sea, sailed from Pulo Kio, March 
4, and arrived home at Salem, July 16, 1831. A few days 
before she reached this port the news of the tragedy was 
‘reported by an arrival at Boston, for there were no tele- 
grams in those days. ‘‘The most intense excitement,” said 
Captain Endicott, ‘‘was caused by our arrival at Salem. 
It being nearly calm as we approached the harbor, we were 
boarded several miles outside by crowds of people, all anxious 
to learn the most minute particulars of our misfortune. 
The curiosity of some of our visitors was so great that they 
would not be satisfied until they knew the exact spot where 
every man stood who was either killed or wounded. Even 
the casing of the cabin, so much cut up in the search for 
money or other valuables, was an object of the greatest 
interest.” 

This voyage ended the career of the Friendship as a Su- 
matra trader, and, according to the impost book at the 
Salem Custom House, she brought home 303,579 pounds 
of pepper to William Silsbee and 2499 pounds to William 
A. Rea, and she paid duties to the amount of $24,486.24. 
That would be about half a cargo for her. The ship was 
built in Portland, Maine, in 1815, and the following is her 
record at the Salem Custom House: Registered January 
6, 1816. Jerathmeel Peirce and Aaron Waitt, owners; 
Philip P. Pinel, master. Registered January 11, 1819. 
George: Nichols, Ichabod Nichols, Jerathmeel Peirce, Ben- 
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jamin Peirce, Henry Peirce and Charles Saunders, owners; 
Richard Meek, master. Registered August 22, 1827. Dud- 
ley L. Pickman, Nathaniel Silsbee, William Silsbee, 
Zachariah F. Silsbee and Robert Stone, owners; John 
H. Davis, master. Sold in September, 1831, to Fair- 
haven owners. 

Captain Charles.Moses Endicott, son of Moses and Anna 
(Towne) Endicott, was born in Danvers, December 6, 
1793, and he died in Northampton, December 14, 1863. 
He was educated principally at Andover Academy and at 
Mr. Tappan’s school in Salem. At the age of 15 he en- 
tered the counting room of his uncle, Samuel Endicott, in 
Salem, afterwards the counting room of William Ropes of 
Boston, where he continued as principal clerk and book- 
keeper until 1812. After the close of the war, he went 
to Sumatra as supercargo, and from that time until 1834 
he was principally engaged in the pepper trade at Sumatra 
as captain and supercargo. In the spring of 1835 he was 
chosen cashier of the Salem Bank, and continued in that 
office until the spring of 1858, when he resigned. He was 
President of the Salem East India Marine Society from 
January, 1839, to November, 1856, and was honored with 
other important places of trust in Salem. 

He married, June 8, 1818, Sarah Rolland Blythe, who 
died in Salem in 1859. They had two children, Charles 
Edward and Ingersoll Bowditch. Captain. Endicott’s tastes 
were literary, with strong proclivities of an antiquarian 
cast. He was also a good mathematician and navigator. 
His chart of the west coast of Sumatra, from Analaboo 
to Sinkel, is a valuable contribution to the knowledge of 
that coast; it has been highly appreciated and much used 
by navigators; has passed through several editions, the 
first in 1833, the last in 1847. His works were principally 
of a genealogical or historical character, and may be found 
in the Essex Institute Proceedings and Historical Collec- 
tions and the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register. The foregoing is from volume 6, page 128, of 
the Historical Collections of the Essex Institute. 

Mention should be made of Captain John Barry, the gal- 
lant second mate of the ship. He rendered heroic services 
as assistant master of the United States frigate Potomac, 


The Battle of Qualah Battoo. 


Ir will be remembered that the ship Friendship, of Salem, while at Qualah Battoo, on the island of, Su= 
matra, in the Indian Ocean, was taken by the natives and all hands murdered. 
gence was received by the American Government, the U. S. Frigate Potomac, Capt. John 
Downes, was immediately ordered to that place to chastise them ; which was effec- 
tually accomplished on the night of the 7th of Fobruary, 1832,—convinc- 
ing them that the stars and stripes of Uncle Sam are not to be tram- 
pled upon, nor the lives of American tars sacrificed with impunity- 


When the intelli-- 


Tae sun was retiring behind the high mountains, 
The forts of our enem. full in our view; 
= The frigate Potomac—Joux Downes our commander— 
fi Rode proudly at anghor off Qualah Battoo. 


fh The land breeze blew mild, the night was serene, 
Out Loats—was the word, and our tackles were man’d ;— 
Six miles was the distance that now lay between, 
Our fine lofiy ship and the enemy's land. 


i Our boats were soon launch’d on the breast of the billows, 
And mooyed till the word of command should-be giver > 
(i On deck we reposed with our swords for our pillows, 


And committed our cause with its justice to Heaven. 


iF At the dead hour of night when all nature was silent, 
The boatswain’s shrill pipe call’d each man to his post ; 


fi Our hearts arm'd with justice and minds fully bent, 
To attack and destroy that piratical host, 

AF Who boarded the Friendship and murdered her crew, 

oy Just twelve months before the memorable day 

=] When Shubrick* Jed forth the Potomacs so true, 

To fight and to vanquish the hostile Malay. 


fj] Our boats were all ready and we were prepared 
To fight or to die, for our cause it was just; 
Our muskets were loaded, our bosoms were bared, 
To the strife or the storms, for ia God was our trust. 


‘in 
au When thus spake our brave and respected commander, 
a “I charge you by all that is sacred below, 
From the true paths of honor or virtue ne’er wander, 
ii meray ’s requested, then mercy bestow. 


ij Never let it be said that the sons of Columbia, 

Sheath their swords in the breast of female or child ; 
And may virtue and honor attend you this day— 

‘Be ye death to the arm’d, to the helpless be mild.” 


in Now silence and darkness prevailed al] around, 
We left the Potomac and steered for the shure ; 


Save the noise of the sea beach we heard not a sound, 
Our row-locks were matted—ind muffled each oar. 


"he wild surf ran high as our boats near’d the strand, 
And the grey streaks of morning began to appear 5 

But by prudence and caution we safely did land, 
Though the waters were wild and the-enemy near. 


To their force, to their arms, to their strength we were strangers, 
But bravely advanced to the forts of our foe ; 

We thought of no trouble, we thought of no danger, 
Deterinined, unless we in death were laid low— 


"Firat Lieutenant. 


To revenge the sad wrongs whicli our friends and our nation, 


So oft have sustained from these demons of hell; 

| Qur work we commenced, and the bright couflagrauion 
Left but few of our foes the sad story to tell. 

Their forts they were strong, and like heroes they fought, 
For mercy or quarters they never had shown ; 

And the blood of their victims forever they sought, 
But the God of the Christians they never had known. 


sales sana soeis 


All around us in ambush these savages lay— 

Aod the bullets like hail-stones were scattered abroad ; 
j But still on their forts we continued to play, 
To conquer our object—Potomae ’s the word. 


| Exposed to their fires, the Potomats undaunted 
Beneath their rude ramparts stood firmly and brave, 
Resolved that the stripes and the stars of Columbia 
Ere long on their ramparts in triumph should wave, 


Their firing soon ceas’d, and our brave pioneers 
Then opened a path and entered their gates ; 

We paused but a moment—gave three hearty cheers— 
Then hoisted the flag that is worn by the States. 


The white dashing surf row began to increase, 

Ard warned us the hour of departure was near; 
*Our wounded and slain we collected in peace, 

And lormed with our pikes and our muskets a bier, 


To convey them all weltering and pale from the shore, 
To our ship that majestically rode on the wave ; 

To comfort the wounded—the dead :o deplore, 
Aud commit their remains to a watery grave. 


‘The Potomac ’s victorious—once more underweizh, 
Floats proudly aiong o’er the smooth eastern waters ; 

Columbia! Columbia! the deeds of that day 

* Shall be told by thy sons and be sung by thy daughters. 


Our officers valiant in battle or war, 

In the calm time of peace-they are cenerous and kind ; 
Our crew for the brave and American Star, 

Are all in one voice, in one body combined. 


revere ineeusveseenennsnesacansseninenstiteetnarne ta 


May success then attend us wherever we roam, 
nd nothing our cause or our progress impede ; 
May the Igtomac with glory and honor come home, 
And her name ne’er be stain'd with an unworthy deed. 


Printed at the request of 
Williams, York,. Tucker, and others of the crew of the Potomac, 
® By John Leach, Jr.--=Portland, Maine, 


FROM A BROADSIDE 
In possession of the Essex Institute 
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in directing the attack on the Malays. He afterwards 
sailed as master of the ship New Jersey of Salem, owned 
by Captain Joseph Peabody, and of vessels owned by Cur- 
tis and Peabody. Captain Barry was born in Salem, and 
he died in Middletown, Conn., January 12, 1876, at the 
age of seventy years. 

Captain Endicott of the Friendship, on his return to 
Salem, gratefully acknowledged the assistance on the coast 
of Captain Jeremiah Porter of Beverly, the master, and 
Edward H. Neilson, supercargo, of the ship James Monroe 
of New York; Captain Horace H. Jenks, of brig Gov. En- 
dicott of Salem; Captain Michael Powers of Marblehead, 
of brig Palmer of Boston; Captain John G. Butman 
of Beverly, of brig Mexican of Salem; Captain James D. 
Gillis, of ship Delphos of Salem; and Captain Charles Pres- 
cott of Newburyport, of brig Colon of Boston. A me- 
morial, signed by these shipmasters, led to the expedi- 
tion of the frigate Potomac, which was on her way to Su- 
matra six weeks after the arrival of the Friendship in 
Salem. N. K. G. Oliver, Esq., of Boston, a brother of 
General Henry K. Oliver of Salem, and formerly a distin- 
guished teacher in Boston, thinking to benefit his health, 
went out on the frigate as secretary to the commo- 
dore, but died during the cruise, aged forty-two years. 

There is preserved in the fireproof addition of the Es- 
sex Institute, among its other valuable collections, a broad- 
side, which is of interest in connection with the pun- 
ishment of the Malays by Commodore Downes, as it 
relates the incidents of that battle. At the top is a pic- 
ture of a ship under topsails, and beneath is printed the 
following: 


BATTLE OF QUALAH BATTOO. 


“Tt will be remembered that the ship Friendship of Salem, 
while at Qualah Battoo on the island of Sumatra, in the 
Indian Ocean, was taken by the natives and all hands 
(five) murdered. When the intelligence was received 
by the American government, the U. S. frigate Po- 
tomac, Captain John Downes, was immediately ordered 
to that place to chastise them, which was successfully ac- 
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complished on the night of the seventh of February, 1832, 
convincing them that the Stars and Stripes of Uncle Sam 
are not to be trampled upon, nor the lives of American 
tars sacrificed with impunity. 


The sun was retiring behind the high mountains, 
The forts of our enemy full in our view; 

The frigate Potomac — John Downes our commander — 
Rode proudly at anchor off Qualah Battoo. 


The land breeze blew mild, the night was serene, 

Our boats — was the word, and our tackles were manned; 
Six miles was the distance that now lay between 

Our fine lofty ship and the enemy’s land. 


Our boats were launched on the breast of the billows, 

And moored until the word of command should be given; 
On deck we reposed with our swords for our pillows, 

And committed our cause with its justice to heaven. 


At the dead hour of night, when all nature was silent, 
The boatswain’s shrill pipe called each man to his post; 
Our hearts armed with justice and minds fully bent, 
To attack and destroy that piratical host, 


Who boarded the Friendship and murdered her crew. 
Just twelve months before the memorable day 
When Shubrick led forth the Potomacs so true, 
To fight and to vanquish the hostile Malay. 


Our boats were all ready and we were prepared 
To fight or to die; for our cause it was just; 
Our muskets were loaded, our bosoms were bared, 
To the strife or the storms, for in God was our trust. 


When thus spake our brave and respected commander, 
“T charge you by all that is sacred below, 

From the true paths of honor or virtue ne’er wander, 
If mercy’s requested, then mercy bestow. 


‘Never let it be said that the sons of Columbia 
Sheath their swords in the breast of female or child; 
And may virtue and honor attend you this day — 
Be ye death to the armed, to the helpless be mild.” 
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To revenge the sad wrongs which our friends and our nation 
So oft have sustained from these demons of hell; 

Our work we commenced, and the bright conflagration 
Left but few of our foes the sad story to tell. 


The forts they were strong, and the heroes they fought, 
For mercy or quarters they never had shown; 

And the blood of their victims forever they sought, 
But the God of the Christians they never had known. 


All around in ambush these savages lay — 

And the bullets, like hailstones, were scattered abroad; 
But still on their forts we continued to play, 

To conquer our object — Potomac’s the word. 


Exposed to their fires, the Potomacs undaunted, 
Beneath their rude ramparts stood firmly and brave, 
Resolved that the Stripes and Stars of Columbia 
Ere long on their ramparts in triumph should wave. 


Their firing soon ceased, and brave pioneers 
Then opened a path and entered their gates; 

We paused but a moment — gave three hearty cheers —. 
Then hoisted the flag that is sworn by the States. 


The white dashing surf now began to increase, 

And warned as the hour of departure was near; 
Our wounded and slain we collected in peace, 

And formed with our pikes and our muskets a bier. 


To convey them all weltering and pale from the shore 
To our ship that majestically rose on the wave; 

To comfort the wounded — the dead to deplore, 
And commit their remains to a watery grave. 


The Potomac’s victorious — once more underweigh, 
Floats proudly along on the smooth eastern waters; 
Columbia! Columbia! the deeds of that day 
Shall be told by thy sons and sung by thy daughters. 


Printed at the request of Williams, York, Tucker and others of the 
crew of the Potomac, by John Leach, Jr., Portland, Me. 


[Note — Just why such a broadside should have been published 
and sold for the benefit of the foregoing men of the Potomac, is not 
clear.] 
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The battle of Qualah Battoo and the action of Com- 
modore Downes while on the coast, is well told by Mr. 
Reynolds, and the following abstract is taken from his 
story: 

“Tn order that the Malays might not comprehend the 
real designs and character of the Potomac, the stump top- 
gallant masts were got up, the main deck guns run in and 
ranged fore and aft, the half-ports shut in, and the white 
streak so altered as to show only ten ports on a side. The 
frigate was thus made to assume the appearance of a mer- 
chant ship of great burden and capacity, like many of the 
East India traders. When all was prepared, the Com- 
modore, on the fifth of February (1832), stood in, and came 
to anchor about five miles from the land. From a manu- 
script chart, which had previously been taken by Cap- 
tain Endicott, a tolerably correct idea could be formed 
of the local situations of the forts. The Commodore, how- 
ever, deemed it important that still more accurate infor- 
mation should be procured, if practicable, of their true 
positions; at least, that those intended to lead the several 
divisions should, previous to their landing with the forces 
which were intended for the settlement of accounts with 
these people, be fully aware of what they had to encounter 
_In effecting this object. 

“Voluntary justice on the part of the Malays, for the 
piratical act of which we complained, was not to be looked 
for, and was entirely out of the question. It was the act 
of a whole community, with at least the connivance of 
their rulers, the rajahs. The only plan, therefore, that 
promised success in compelling them to do us justice, was - 
that of securing the persons of some of their princi- 
pal rajahs and retaining them as hostages until the actual 
perpetrators of the atrocious act of piracy were brought 
to condign punishment and ample restitution of property 
made to the owners of the ship Friendship and her unfor- 
tunate officers and crew. When similar acts of aggression 
are perpetrated by the primitive proprietors of the Amer- 
ican soil— when a robbery or murder has been committed 
by one or more individuals of a tribe on our western fron- 
tier — the nearest local authority immediately makes a 
demand that the culprits be forthwith given up to abide 
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the penalties of our own laws; and, if refused, the demand 
is quickly enforced by the arm of the military power; and 
chiefs, like Black Hawk, have been retained in custody as 
hostages for the future good behavoir of their tribes. Ought 
the bloodthirsty inhabitants of Sumatra be treated with 
any more lenity than the much-wronged and oppressed 
aborigines of our own country? Let justice and hu- 
manity answer the question. 

“In order, then, to secure the persons of the rajahs with- 
out bloodshed, it was desirable, as before intimated, 
to gain more accurate information than the Commodore 
possessed respecting the exact position of the several for- 
tresses in which these Oriental princes were to be found. 
To effect this object, the Commodore directed that the fol- 
lowing system of espionage be adopted: A boat was 
prepared to visit the shore, and Lieutenant Shubrick, in 
citizen’s dress, was to represent the captain of the Potomac 
as a merchantman, while Lieutenant Edson was to repre- 
sent the supercargo, anxious to procure a supply of pep- 
per. Lieutenants Pinkham, Hoff, Ingersoll, and Acting 
Sailing Master Totten, dressed as sailors, rowed the boat, 
and it was intended that they should stroll about the vil- 
lage ground and pick up what information they could in 
relation to the state of. defence of the Malay forts, while 
the mock captain and supercargo should open negotiations 
in relation to a cargo of pepper. These officers having 
received the necessary instructions from Mr. Barry as to 
the plan of opening negotiations with the rajahs, the boat 
put off from the ship. The Potomac had anchored in twenty 
fathoms, soft bottom, the town bearing north five 
miles distant. The boat had not proceeded beyond hail 
of the frigate, when the bottom was perceived under her, 
which induced Lieutenant Shubrick to hail the ship and 
communicate the fact. A boat was immediately sent to 
sound, and found a coral reef of two or three acres in ex- 
tent, with but five fathoms of water upon the shoalest 
part. 

“In the meantime, as the other boat approached the 
beach, the Malays began to collect in considerable force. 
There was much surf on the shore at the time, and of the 
number collected around the boat, not less‘than two hundred 
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were armed, some with creeses and knives, and others with 
blunderbusses. It seemed evident that they had some 
suspicion of the character and object of their visitors, and 
appeared so formidable in numbers and weapons that the 
party deemed it imprudent to land. This caution was ap- 
proved by the Commodore, who had watched with great 
anxiety the boat’s approach to the beach, with the great 
number of Malays who were seen gathered round the spot 
where it was expected she would land. The party, of course, 
returned to the frigate. 

“From all that had thus far been witnessed, there was 
nothing that seemed to require the least alteration in the 
mind of the Commodore as to the correctness of the plans 
he had previously matured; on the contrary, everything 
seemed to confirm and strengthen them. The physical 
force of the Malays was by no means inconsiderable, and 
their fastnesses in the jungle rendered them exceedingly 
formidable. Prompt measures, and such as were calcu- 
lated, if possible, to effect a surprise, were evidently indi- 
cated as the only course compatible with humanity and 
sound policy. As soon as it was dark, the boats were hoisted 
out, and during the night every precaution was made 
for landing. 

“The several divisions were now, to a man, inpatient 
to be under way. Indeed, the spirit of the enterprise per- 
vaded the whole ship’s company to such a, degree that 
even the sick list was reduced lower than it had previous- 
ly or has since been known, so eager was every one to be 
ranked among the combatants. Men who could not be 
detailed for the service were found stowed away and con- 
cealed in the boats, with the hope of joining their com- 
panions on the shore. The very uncertainty of the char- 
acter, or final result of the enterprise, seemed to give it a 
new and irresistible charm in the eyes of every genuine 
sailor. 

“The rules of the service not permitting the Commodore 
to leave the ship in person, the command of the expedi- 
tion devolved upon Lieutenant Shubrick, to whom the 
Commodore had very fully imparted his instructions and 
explained his views in general for the whole management 
of the enterprise. Foreseeing, however, that the plan of 
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operations on shore would inevitably lead to a separation 
of the several divisions, the Commodore took occasion, 
while the whole party stood under arms on the spardeck, 
to explain to the officers of their respective divisions, as 
well as to the men, the nature and objects of the service 
upon which they were about to engage, and for which they 
had been ordered by the government to this distant part 
of the world, and that, however few in numbers, or hum- 
ble the enterprise, that much good or evil to the future 
safety of American interest and the lives of their country- 
men engaged in commercial pursuits in these seas, might 
depend on their good conduct that night. 

“He then explained to them that their first object on 
landing should be to surround the several forts, so as to 
intercept the flight of the rajahs, as the first and all im- 
portant preliminary step towards opening a_ successful 
parley, and finally, investigation in relation to the Friend- 
ship, the outrages committed upon which vessel had alone 
led to their present visit to this island; and that in no in- 
stance, and on no account whatever, were they to com- 
mence hostilities, or fire a gun upon the Malays, unless 
the attack first came from them, in which case they were 
not only to defend themselves, but should rush at once to 
the assault, and at every hazard to carry the forts which 
had thus refused to hold conference. Should the conflict 
become warm, he trusted they would bear in mind that 
humanity to the vanquished was ever more honorable to 
the victor than valor; and above all, he charged them to 
lessen by every means in their power the sufferings and 
alarm of the unarmed and defenceless. 

“‘He next reminded them, and earnestly urged the fact 
on their attention, that but little was known respecting 
the localities of the place where they were about to land, 
and still less of the strength of the forts they were to in- 
vest, the number and arms of the enemy, or the resist- 
ance they might make. He charged them not to forget 
that the honor of their country, so far as committed to 
their keeping, as well as their own honor and safety, might, 
and most probably would, depend upon their steadi- 
ness and the alacrity with which they supported each 
other in the impetuosity of their attack, should such 
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become the unpleasant alternative. In a word, they 
were to look to Lieutenant Shubrick as their leader, and 
to execute with implicit obedience his orders in the gen- 
eral movements, as well as the commands of officers in 
charge of the several divisions, while separated from each 
other. : 

“‘Orders were now given to pass over the side of the ship 
and take their places as arranged in the several boats. These 
orders were obeyed with a half-suppressed and willing 
ardor which gave confidence as to the success of the en- 
terprise, as well as an earnest of what might be expected 
from American seamen when their country shall require 
their services on a more important theatre and on a larger 
scale. One of the sections of each division was armed with 
pistols and boarding-pikes, the rest with muskets. The 
boats in which the whole embarked were the launch, four 
cutters and the lifeboat. 

“The six-pounder, familiarly known to the officers and 
men by the cognomen of ‘Betsey Baker,’ was placed in 
the launch, to which a small stage had been fitted, and 
towed astern, for the purpose of facilitating the landing 
of the gun and the men in case the surf should be found 
so high as to endanger the arms and ammunition. Every- 
thing being now ready, and the men at their oars, the flo- 
tilla left the frigate, led by Lieutenant Shubrick in the 
whaleboat, to indicate the place of landing. The other 
boats, with the largest ahead, followed in line, all with 
muffled oars, and as silent as the grave. 

“Tt was now about two o’clock A. M., on the morning 
of Monday, the sixth of February (1832). The night was 
still, the stars bright, but no moon. Not a word was 
spoken, above the low, suppressed whisper, as the boats 
glided swiftly towards the shore. The place of landing 
having been selected previously to leaving the ship, no 
difficulty was found in steering the boats to the designated 
spot, which was not far from the fort of the powerful rajah, 
Muley Mahomet. This place is almost a mile to the north 
of the town, and was selected as promising the most 
convenient spot for the men to land on and form in 
their respective divisions, and as being in some measure 
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SEAL OF RAJAH BOOJONG OF TROUMON, SUMATRA, AFFIXED TO A LETTER SENT 
TO CAPTAIN JAMES D. GILLIS OF THE SHIP ‘‘BORNEO,” 


VISIT HIS PORT FOR PEPPER AND EXPRESSING A DESIRE TO PURCHASE 
A PAIR OF GUNS 


From the original letter in possession of the Essex Institute. 


INVITING HIM TO 
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protected from a view of the town by a projecting point 
of land. 

“On approaching the shore two lights were seen moving 
in different parts of the town, but they soon disappeared. 
A moment more, and the order ‘Oars’ was given. The 
boats immediately ‘backed in,’ when the launch let go 
her kedge, and as the surf was high, rigged out her stage, 
over which the division in her passed on shore, without 
difficulty or accident — scarcely wetting a single piece. 
The six-pounder, by the same means, was also landed in 
safety. By this time the other boats had also commenced 
disembarking their respective divisions, and in fifteen min- 
utes all were safely landed, formed, and in order of march, 
each man having found his place, according to the position 
he occupied while being drilled on the decks of the Potomac. 
The marines formed in front, facing to the south; the other 
divisions in like manner, the right of each being near the 
water’s edge, the left but a few yards from the groves of 
cocoanut trees and jungle. 

“While this little force stood thus under arms on the 
beach, before receiving orders to advance, what an inter- 
esting spectacle must they have presented to an American 
eye! Who could behold, without feelings of the deepest 
interest, so small a body of men, thus paraded on a foreign 
and hostile shore, armed, and eager to march whitherso- 
ever led, in the stern demand for justice, on account of 
wrongs suffered by their unoffending and _ unprotected 
countrymen! Rough, hardy sailors, as most of them were, 
they presented a picture that was by no means deficient 
in those exquisite touches which constitute the ‘moral 
sublime.’ 

“‘The morning star had shone some time above the hori- 
zon, and the streaks of light began to make their appear- 
ance. The matches were now lighted, and all was expec- 
tation and eagerness. At the moment some hesitation was 
felt as to the exact course to take; a Malay, who had prob- 
ably been placed as a sentinel, was observed to run some 
distance ahead, from the beach towards the jungle, and the 
instant was seized to move forward. 

“The town of Qualah Battoo does not contain less than 
two thousand inhabitants, and nearly five hundred fighting 
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men. It is situated on a small bight about two miles long; 
a small stream passing through the centre of the town di- 
vides it into two very unequal portions, the main part 
being on the northwest side, where the divisions landed. 
It is regularly laid out into streets, interspersed with jun- 
gle and cocoanut trees, and contains five forts, owned and 
commanded by different rajahs or chiefs. The natives and 
their leaders rely exclusively on their forts and their cit- 
adels for defence at all times, when engaged in their numer- 
ous petty wars with each other, or when expecting an at- 
tack from an enemy without; and long have they believed 
that within these walls no enemy, however formidable, 
could ever be able to reach them. 

“Through Mr. Barry, an outline of the situation of the 
forts had been obtained, and the attack accordingly planned 
as follows by the Commodore, previously to the divi- 
sions leaving the ship. Lieutenant Hoff, who com- 
manded the second division, was to invest the fort belong- 
ing to Muley Mahomet (or Poloa-en-Yamet), situated 
at the northwestern extremity of the town, and about 
sixty yards from the water’s edge. Lieutenants Edson 
and Terrett, at the head of the marines, were ordered 
to proceed to the investment of the fort belonging to 
Tuko de Lama, about five hundred yards in the rear of 
Mahomet’s fort, while about six hundred yards to the right 
of these stood the fort of Catchey Duraman; directly in 
the rear of the town, to which Lieutenant Pinkham was 
ordered with the first division, while Lieutenant Inger- 
soll, commanding the third division, with ‘Betsey Baker’ 
in the rear, and in front the boats, under Passed Midship- 
man Godon, should invest the main fort, commanded 
by the powerful rajah Chedula, situated within thirty 
yards of the beach, and directly in front of the town. 
The fifth fort is situated to the east of the rest, and 
across the stream alluded to, and is surrounded by an 
inaccessible jungle. 

“These forts, and particularly the citadels, were gener- 
ally bedded deep in the jungle, which prevents them from 
sudden surprise and abrupt attacks, and gives to the 
defenders the means of holding out longer and to better 
advantage. As the small column proceeded onward, the 
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boats kept up with them to the point of land where the 
town and the nearest forts were in clear view, when the 
party moved to the left and entered the path cut through 
the jungle. As yet no movement had been seen on the 
part of the natives; but, a moment more, and a shot from 
the fort of Muley Mahomet announced their vigilance and 
readiness to receive their morning visitors. 

“Lieutenant Hoff’s division now filed off to the point 
of attack, while the main body still moved onward, up a 
little steep, when Lieutenants Pinkham and Edson both 
marched off to their respective forts, while the third di- 
vision and ‘Betsey Baker,’ accompanied by Lieutenant 
Shubrick, still passed through the town. In a few mo- 
ments the attack became general, the Malays in no instance 
allowing time for parley, but received each division with 
an unexpectedly spirited fire from their small cannon, 
muskets and blunderbusses. Lieutenant Hoff, as the 
nearest division, was the first engaged, and a spirited fire 
was kept up, while a part of his division attempted to break 
down a heavy gate which appeared to form the only or 
principal barrier to coming within close quarters. This 
being forced, a part of the division entered, but still found 
themselves distant from the citadel within, on account 
of a barrier of close jungle which surrounded it. Here, 
however, the men were partially protected from the fire 
of the Malays, which was now idly directed. At this time 
Lieutenant Hoff called to them to desist, by a few words 
he had learned for the purpose from Mr. Barry, and the 
attack should cease; but they only answered with shouts, 
and, redoubling their exertions, by hurling javelins and 
spears down upon them. Two men were wounded. 

“This put a stop to all further conference, and the men 
were ordered to prepare for storming, which they did by 
throwing up a platform of brush and other loose materials 
found lying on the beach, but a short distance from the 
fort. Having literally built themselves up to a level with 
the top of the wall, an effort was made to reach its 
summit, where they were met by the Malays hand to hand, 
when several of the assailing party were badly wounded, 
but Mahomet and the principal leaders having fallen, but 
feeble resistance was made by the rest, and the fort was 
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instantly carried. Lieutenants Edson and Terrett, with 
the marines, with equal success had forced their way into 
the fort destined for their attack. The Malays met them 
with firmness, but could not stand before the superior dis- 
cipline of the marines, whose ardor seemed fully to com- 
pensate for their want of numbers. Lieutenant Terrett, 
with a guard, being left in charge of the fort, Lieutenant 
Edson, with the remainder of his men, proceeded through 
the town to join Lieutenant Shubrick and receive his further 
orders. ‘ 

“In the meantime Mr. Barry, who had been sent to 
point out the fort destined to attack of the first division, 
was not able to discover it, from recent alterations made 
in the general dispositions of the place, and Lieutenant 
Pinkham turned his division to the right and joined in the 
attack of the third division on the fort of Chedulah. The 
gateway having been forced with great difficulty by the 
pioneers, parts of the two divisions entered, under a brisk 
fire from a high platform situated on the southwestern 
extremity of the fort, and enclosed with lofty palisades. 
To this spot the enemy had retreated, followed by the di- 
visions, which were now partly screened by the walls of 
the fort, and the brisk and well-directed fire kept up by 
‘Betsey Baker,’ under the direction of Se Midship- 
man Totten. 

“Finding this spot no longer tenable, the Malays re- 
treated to within the walls of the fort, which was now being 
attacked in front by the boats. The outer walls were fired, 
and the flames, spreading with great rapidity, soon commu- 
nicated to the inner apartments, and in a few minutes an 
explosion took place, from a large quantity of powder, 
which fortunately did no injury to the attacking party, 
when another effort was made by Lieutenant Ingersoll 
for the main fortress. In this assault William P. Smith, 
seaman, was killed, Midshipman Taylor and three men 
wounded, one dangerously. 

“The firing from the fort now began to eee the Ma- 
lays not being able to stand the cross-fire from the boats 
and the two divisions, but still they held out. 
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“The men from the boats were now called on shore. Lieu- 
tenant Edson had arrived, and Lieutenant Hoff came up at 
the same moment with a part of his division, having left the 
remainder with an officer in charge of his fort. A general 
attack was ordered, and the fort was instantly taken by 
assault, the Malays making a precipitate retreat through 
their secret avenues into the jungle. The guns were dis- 
mounted, spiked, and thrown from the walls, the small arms 
taken and sent to the boats. 

‘“‘At this time the Malays, collecting in numbers, began 
to rally at the back of the town and to advance. The fort 
of Duraman had commenced firing upon the small body 
of marines under Lieutenant Terrett, left in charge of the 
fort they had captured. This was the fort the first divis- 
ion had been unable to find, but being now discovered, 
Lieutenants Pinkham and Edson, with parts of their di- 
visions, were ordered to attack it, while the remainder 
forced the Malays, with some loss, to fall back into their 
jungle. The fort was instantly taken, with the loss of one 
man killed and three more severely wounded. 

““Nothing now remained to be done. The Malays had 
been beaten at all points, and forced to retreat, their forts 
dismantled and the outworks consumed, from which the 
fire had spread to many other buildings in the town. The 
surf was rising rapidly, when from two kent-bugles the 
air of ‘Yankee Doodle’ was sounded, which, as previously 
agreed on, brought all the scattered divisions to head- 
quarters, when they commenced embarking, under cover 
of a guard of marines. 

“The services performed by the guard did them great 
credit. By this we mean nothing exclusive. Where all 
performed their duty so promptly, so fearlessly, and with 
so much effect, it would be equally invidious and unjust 
to draw distinctions or make comparisons. The whole 
manner of attack had been conceived in judgment and 
executed with a sailor’s natural impetuosity, but had the 
assault been less skillfully or successfully made, or the 
re-embarking divisions pressed by an advancing enemy in 
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their rear, the marines, still unbroken in line, would prob- 
ably have rendered a service and given an argument of 
their importance as a constituent of our navy that might 
not be easily refuted. 

“Every attention had been paid to the wounded by 
Assistant Surgeons Foltz and Pawling, who were at all 
points as their professional services were needed. As the 
boats pulled off from the shore, a shot from the still un- 
subdued fort across the stream struck close to the launch, 
ricochetting over several of the boats, but without doing 
any injury; and at ten A. M. the whole party had arrived 
on board, receiving the commendations of their comman- 
der, whose mind had been kept so long in the most pain- 
ful suspense. From the commencement he had witnessed 
the constant firing of small arms, the frequent discharge 
of cannon, the explosion of the forts, the movement of 
the men to and fro, without being able to distinguish who 
they were, or what fortune was attending them, until thus 
so happily relieved by beholding his crew once more within 
the strong walls of the Potomac, and that so few had suf- 
fered during the morning’s excursion. In the afternoon 
the burial services was witnessed by all hands over the 
bodies of their deceased shipmates who had fallen before 
the forts on shore. 

“That nothing should be left undone to leave an indel- 
ible impression on the minds of these people of the power 
of the United States to inflict punishment for aggressions 
committed on her commerce, in seas however distant, the 
ship was got under way the following morning and brought 
to with a spring on her cable within less than a mile of the 
shore, when the larboard side was brought to bear nearly 
upon the site of the town. The object of the Com- 
modore, in this movement, was not to open an indis- 
criminate or destructive fire upon the town and inhab- 
itants of Quallah Battoo, but to show them the irresist- 
ible power of thirty-two pound shot, and to reduce the fort 
of Tuca de Lama, which could not be reached on ac- 
count of the jungle and stream of water on the morning 
before, and from which a fire had been opened and 
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continued during the embarkation of the men into their 
boats on their return to their ship. 

“The policy of this measure cannot be too highly ap- 
preciated when it is remembered that these people, while 
practicing their piracies or watching every favorable 
opportunity to capture ships trading with them, were fre- 
quently told by our captains that outbreaks or violence 
on their part would most assuredly cause the government 
of America to send out an adequate force to punish them, 
and that there was always a disposable one ready to per- 
form such service. At this idea they always tossed their 
heads, exclaiming, with a loud laugh, ‘American ship big 
gun! no have got big gun American ship.’ One of the 
rajahs, when Mr. Barry was trying to convince him that 
the people and the great rajah of his country possessed 
large ships loaded with nothing but guns, powder and shot, 
and having hundreds of men on board for the purpose of 
redressing the wrongs done to his people abroad, laughed 
most heartily in his face and replied that he had spoken a 
falsehood. Mr. Barry insisted that what he had stated 
was true, when the rajah again replied that it could not be 
so. If we had ships that could not be taken with his sam- 
pans and proas, ‘why had they never been on the 
coast?’ The prevalence of this belief is not to be wondered 
at. American trade had been carried on for nearly forty 
years, without the shadow of protection from the arm of 
government, while other nations, whose trade did not 
amount to one-tenth of our own, had sent armed 
vessels to look after it. 

““From the manner in which the Potomac was disguised 
and her previous distance from the shore, the natives could 
not, until her firing had actually commenced, have formed 
the most distant idea of the tremendous effect of thirty- 
two pound shot when discharged from a gun of that calibre. 
The fort of Tuca de Lama was very soon deserted, while 
the shot was cutting it to pieces and tearing up the whole 
cocoanut trees around it by the roots. 

“Tn performing this service there was a fine opportunity 
of observing the great proficiency the crews of the gun had 
made in that highly important part of their profession, 
loading and firing. Though the cannonade was brisk 
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and constant for more than half an hour, not the most 
trifling accident occurred, and the shots were directed 
against De Lama’s fort with great precision. When silence 
had been commanded and the firing ceased, the Malays 
embraced the opportunity to exhibit in conspicuous places 
along the shore white flags, which were considered among 
them a signal for peace. 

“The Commodore was pleased to see this movement on 
their part, and believing that they would not soon deny 
‘that the Americans had big ships and large guns,’ directed 
an answering flag of white be hoisted at the mainmast head 
and the batteries to be secured. It appeared that the ra- 
jahs of Quallah Battoo had some difficulty of a serious 
nature with the people of Soo-soo or Pulo Kio, and that 
both parties were ready to commence hostilities at the 
slightest provocation. We have since learned that it was 
principally owing to this cause that the forts were in so 
good a state of defence and had so many well armed Ma- 
lays to defend them at the time of the attack by the divi- 
sions from the Potomac. 

“Tt has been mentioned that Soo-soo was but a few miles 
to the southward and eastward of Quallah Battoo and 
the establishments and fort of the friendly rajah, Po Adam, 
at the head of a small cove called Pulo Kio, or Woody 
Island, the little promontory resembling an island when 
viewed from the sea. These people, dreading lest they 
might be considered as having been participators in the late 
offence of their neighbors, would probably have fled to 
their forts and their jungles, had not Po Adam assured them 
that his prediction, the fulfillment of which they had so 
long doubted, was now in truth coming to pass, that the 
great rajah of America had now sent a big ship to punish 
those who had robbed and murdered his people. So much 
influence over their minds and feelings did he exercise, that 
they witnessed the cannonade without the slightest appre- 
hension of the guns being turned in their direction; indeed, 
many of them came out in their proas around a point in 
order to have a better view of the bombardment of De 
Lama’s fort. 

“In the course of the afternoon a boat came off from 
the shore bearing a flag of truce to the Commodore, be- 
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seeching him in all the practiced forms of submission com- 
mon to the East, that he would grant them peace and 
cease to fire his big guns. He seemed to be fully aware 
of the object of his visit and of the enormity of their 
offence, as they not only asked to be forgiven for past er- 
rors and offences, but most solemnly promised in the 
name of the people who had sent them that no further 
outrages should ever be committed by them on our com- 
merce. 

“In bidding them be more at their ease and giving them 
_ assurance that hostilities had now ceased, the Commodore 
directed them to say to the remaining rajahs and people 
of Quallah Battoo, and all others with whom they had 
any intercourse on the whole coast, that the object of his 
government in sending him to their shores had now been 
consummated in the punishment of the guilty who had 
committed their piracies on the Friendship; that they must 
now be cautious of the misconceptions they had formed 
of the naval power of his country, and how reckless 
and inconsiderate they must be ever again to provoke 
that power. 

‘Though he had taken their town, it was instantly re- 
stored to them, as it formed no part of the policy of his 
government to make conquest and form establishments in 
foreign ports. That his countrymen would still continue 
to visit their ports and trade with them, as they had done 
before, and that, while they conducted themselves with 
justice and humanity, they need be under no apprehension 
of future attacks from the big ships of his country, they 
might rest perfectly assured that punishment, though for 
a time delayed, would fall upon them at a moment, per- 
haps, when they least expected it. 

““Po Adam was the interpreter during this interview, 
which was conducted with the greatest solemnity, and 
seemed to sink deeply into the minds of these ambassa- 
dors of peace. It is hoped the effect may be for good. Their 
astonishment on getting a view of the ship’s batter- 
ies, masts and rigging, seemed very great, and no doubt the 
account they bore to their companions on shore of the 
wonderful engines of destruction they had seen, will have 
a salutary influence in preventing outbreakings among 
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them, as fear is the only restraint to a people who acknowl- 
edge no moral obligations. 

“By way of a peace offering, they had brought off a num- 
ber of cocoanuts, a quantity of sugar-cane and fruits of 
various kinds, which were received by the Commodore, 
and they were then dismissed to return on shore.” 

Thus ended the punishment of the Malays for their piracy 
of the Friendship and the murder of her crew. Mr. Rey- 
nolds has a great deal more to say regarding the stay of 
the Potomac, and the friendly dealing by the Commodore 
with natives, but it is not material to the subject of the 
chastisement administered to them by Commodore Downes, 
and it need not be chronicled here. From Sumatra the 
Potomac went to Batavia, and from there resumed her voy- 
age around the world. 

In a letter to Hon. Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the 
United States Navy, from Commodore Downes, dated 
Soo-soo, Coast of Sumatra, February 17, 1832, the Com- 
modore says he was visited by a flag of truce, the bearer 
of which stated: 


That a great many had been killed on shore, and that all the 
property had been destroyed. He begged that I would grant them 
peace. I stated to him that I had been sent to demand restitution 
of the property taken from the Friendship, and to insist on the pun- 
ishment of those persons concerned in the outrage committed on the 
individuals of that ship. 

Finding it impossible to effect either object, I said to him, that I 
was satisfied with what had been done, and I granted him the peace 
for which they begged. I at the same time assured him that if for- 
bearance should not be exercised hereafter from committing piracies 
and murders upon American citizens, other ships of war would be 
dispatched to inflict upon them further punishment. 

Several rajahs, from towns in the vicinity, have visited my ship, 
and others who are distant have sent deputations to me. All of them 
have declared their friendly dispositions toward the Americans, 
and their desire to obtain our friendship. Corresponding as- 
surances were given on my part, and they left the ship apparently 
well satisfied. 7 

Having wood and water, and having refreshed my crew, I shall 
leave here tomorrow for Batavia. 


To return again to the arrivals and departures of the 
argosies of Salem engaged in the Sumatra trade: 
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Arrived at Salem, March 14, 1831, brig Homer, John 
Lovett, Sumatra, ah pepper to Edvard Ford. Duties, 
$30, 531. 20. 

Arrived at Salem, October 15, 1831, ship Delphos, James 
D. Gillis (father of former City Solicitor James A. Gillis), 
Muckie, Sumatra, June 17, with pepper to Zachariah F. 
Silsbee, Dudley L. Pickman and Robert Stone. Duties, 
$797.92. The Delphos sailed on her return to Sumatra, 
December 6, 1831. 

Arrived at Salem, November 23, 1831, brig Mexican, 
John G. Butman, of Beverly, 135 days ous Sumatra, and 
proceeded to Europe, without landing any dutiable Se aes 
|The Mexican, in September following, under Captain 
Butman, was to pass through a trying ordeal in being cap- 
tured by pirates. The vessel was on the passage from Salem 
for Rio Janeiro, when she was boarded by the piratical 
schooner Panda, robbed, her crew confined below and the 
craft set on fire. The crew, after being deserted by the 
pirates, managed to effect their escape, put out the fire, 
and returned to Salem. The pirates were subsequently 
captured, brought to America, and the commander and 
four of the crew hanged in Boston. The story is told in de- 
tail in Volume 34 of the Essex Institute Historical Col- 
lections, by the late Judge Edward C. Battis, son of John 
Battis, one of the crew of the Mexican.] 

Arrived at Salem, September 15, 1832, ship Francis, 
Charles F. Wilkins, 117 days from Assahan, Sumatra, with 
566,735 pounds of pepper to Joseph Peabody. Duties, 
$45,338.80. Lost overboard, March 11, 1832, William 
Kensley of Salem, 21 years. Died June 5, 1832, Benja- 
min Grush of Marblehead, 21 years, and Edmands Lovett 
of Beverly, 18 years. 

Arrived at Salem, September 15, 1832, brig Nepaas 
William Osgood, Padang, Sumatra, May 6, St. Helena, 
July 20, with a full cargo of pepper to Robert Upton and 
merchandise to A. P. Coffin. Passengers — Captain Abel 
P. Coffin of Newburyport and Midshipman James H. Po- 
pelton of Edenton, N. C., late of the United States frigate 
Potomac, whose commander and men punished the natives 
of Sumatra for the piracy of the ship Friendship. Du- 
ties, $8,534.96. 
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Sailed from Salem, September 25, 1832, brig Malay, 
John Nichols, Jr., Sumatra. 

Sailed from Salem, September 26, 1832, brig Leander, 
for Sumatra. She was commanded by Captain Jonathan 
Batchelder of Beverly, and she arrived at Sumatra all right, 
and loaded at various ports. She sailed from there 
for Antwerp, where she arrived October 21, 1833. There 
she discharged her Sumatra cargo, loaded another freight, 
and sailed for home. She arrived at Salem, February 23, 
1834, or 56 days from Antwerp and 50 days from Cowes, 
having been absent one year, four months and twenty- 
eight days. 

This voyage of the Leander affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity to digress at this time and to break the monotony, 
if to any reader there appears any, of too much Sumatra. 
He will now relate some incidents in the wonderful career 
of this little vessel. The foregoing appears to have been 
her only voyage between Salem and Sumatra. On her 
next she was commanded by Captain James Staniford 
Kimball, who was probably mate on the voyage to Suma- 
tra. 

The Leander was built for Captain Joseph Peabody, by 
Benjamin Hawkes, whose shipyard was where what is 
now Grant street, July 25, 1821. She registered 223 tons; 
her length was only 91 feet and four inches, her beam 23 
feet and five inches, and her depth of hold 11 feet 
3 1-2 inches. She carried a crew of thirteen men. The 
Salem Register of. July 28, 1821, calls her ‘‘an elegant 
coppered brig,” and says ‘“‘her model has high praise.” 
She sailed from Salem August 31, 1821, and the Reg- 
ister thus chronicles the fact: ‘“‘Sailed— The elegant 
new brig Leander, Captain Samuel Rea, for the Med- 
iterranean.” 

A story of human interest was related to the writer by 
Captains Peter Silver and Charles H. Allen several 
years ago. Both were boys on the Leander in 1830, on a 
voyage to Malta and Smyrna, the vessel bring commanded 
by Captain James Silver, father of Peter Silver. This 
was at the time when anti-Masonry feeling ran high, 
and Morgan, the alleged famous exposer of Masonic se- 
crets, who, it was charged, had been murdered or had been 
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obliged to flee this country, figured largely in the press 
everywhere. While the Leander was at Smyrna, a man 
used to come down to the brig daily. He was dressed as 
a Turk, and claimed to be a custom house officer, but it 
was whispered about that he was Morgan. One day, while 
at the Leander’s side, he was charged with being the fa- 
mous individual, and he instantly replied, “I am not Mor- 
gan.” He disappeared quickly, and the boys never saw 
him again, although the Leander remained several days 
afterwards at Smyrna. Was he Morgan? 

The Leander arrived home from her first voyage May 23, 
1822, having visited Malta, Leghorn and Smyrna. Cap- 
tain Rea was the father of President Charles S. Rea of 
the Salem Savings Bank. Charles Roundy, 25 years of 
age, was mate, and Nathan Smith of Danvers, 22, was 
second mate. Mr. Roundy had in 1817 made a voyage 
as able seaman in the ship Augustus, with Captain Rea, 
between Salem and the West Indies. The duties paid by 
the Leander on this voyage were $14,589.19. 

On the second voyage, Captain Rea retired, and Cap- 
tain Roundy was in command. Nathan Smith was mate, 
and Joseph Newhall, Jr., of Salem, second mate. The 
brig went from Salem to Batavia, Antwerp and Gutten- 
burg, and returned to Salem. The duties were $3,792.81. 
From Batavia the vessel was to go to China, but, owing to 
sickness, put back to Batavia, and then went to Europe. 

The third voyage, Captain Roundy in command, Nathan 
Smith, mate, and Thomas M. Johnson of Danvers, second 
mate, only 18 years of age, was between Salem, Batavia, 
Singapore, Canton and Salem. Duties at the Salem Custom 
House were $86,847.47. 

The fourth voyage was made with the same officers, and 
was between Salem, Canton, Manila, back to Canton, and 
home to Salem. Duties, $92,392.94. 

The next voyage was a short one, the same officers were 
in charge, and it was between Salem, Matanzas, Marseilles 
and Gibraltar, and return to Salem. The duties were 
$3,970.71. 

Captain Roundy’s connection with the Leander ceased 
on the following voyage, and Nathan Smith, the mate, 
was promoted to captain. He made a round voyage be- 
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tween Salem and Canton, and arrived home in July, 1829. 
The duties were $84,043.82. 

Captain Roundy left the Leander to command Mr. Pea- 
body’s new ship Sumatra, of 287 tons. In her he made six 
voyages from Salem to Manila and Canton; the third to 
Canton and Manila and back to Canton; the fourth be- 
tween Salem and Manila; the fifth to Batavia and Canton, 
and the sixth to Batavia, Canton and home. 

On one voyage the duties were $128,363.13; another, 
$133,480.34; and a third, $140,761.96 — these, with the 
duties paid by him in the two Canton voyages made in 
the Leander, aggregate a total of nearly $587,000 in duties 
alone. No other vessel ever entered Salem paying $90,000 
on a single cargo. 

A list of all the men who sailed with Captain Roundy 
was preserved a few years ago, and may be still in exist- 
ence. A list of those who were with him in the Leander 
has been shown to the writer, and he has made a copy of 
them, feeling that it will be interesting in making a com- 
parison between the men who then used to “hand, reef 
and steer’? old Salem ships and those who now man the 
merchant marine of the world. 

The following record of the men who sailed in the Leander 
on the five mentioned voyages will be found to contain 
the names of many who rose to the top of their pro- 
fession, and were also famous in other. lines. Where 
a single name of a town is given it indicates both birth- 
place and residence; where both are mentioned, the first 
in parenthesis denotes the birthplace, and the other the 
residence or hailing place at time of shipping. The figures 
at the end represent the age of the persons. Subjoined 
is the list: 

First voyage — Master, Samuel Rea, Salem; mate, 
Charles Roundy (Beverly), Salem, 25 years; second mate, 
Nathan P. Smith (Danvers), Salem, 22; seamen, George 
Richards, Salem, 22; Brackley R. Peabody, Salem, 23 
(later a shipmaster); William Scagell (Newbury, Vt.), 
Salem, 23; James Gilbert, Salem, 21 (later a shipmaster); 
Joseph Holmes (Calais), Salem, 35; John C. Pitman, Salem, 
22; William B. Stetson (Freeport, Me.), Salem, 18; 
steward, James Ruliff, Salem, 26, a faithful colored 
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man, who sailed for several years afterwards in Mr. Pea- 
body’s ships; cook, John Smith (Granada, W. I.), Salem, 24. 

Second voyage — Master, Charles Roundy, (Beverly), 
Salem, 26; mate, Nathan Smith (Danvers), Salem, 23; 
second mate, Joseph Newhall, Jr., Salem, 44; seamen, 
William Scagell (Newbury, Vt.), Salem, 24; James Gil- 
bert, Salem, 22; William Greenleaf (Claremont), Salem, 
22; Daniel Gellis (Greenock), Salem, 23; Joseph Peele, 
Salem, 23; John Marble, Salem, 26; William B. Stetson 
(Freeport, Me.), Salem, 19; Increase S. Hill, Salem, 16; 
steward, Charles Barnes, Salem, 28; cook, John Smith 
(Granada, W. I.), Salem, 24. 

Third voyage— Master, Charles Roundy (Beverly), 
Salem, 27; mate, Nathan Smith, Danvers, 24; second mate, 
Thomas M. Johnson, Danvers, 18; seamen, John Peter- 
son (Stockholm), Salem, 28; Joseph H. Rockhart (Mar- 
blehead), Salem, 26; Charles Converse, Salem, 24; John 
“Miller (New Haven), Salem, 32; Benjamin Wallis, Jr., 
Beverly, 22; Gustavus Stewart, Salem, 17; John Lee, Salem, 
17; steward, John Wright (Madeira), Salem, 28; cook, John 
Smith (Granada, W. I.), Salem, 30. 

Fourth voyage — Master, Charles Roundy (Beverly), 
Salem, 29; mate, Nathan Smith, Danvers, 26; second mate, 
Thomas M. Johnson, Danvers, 19; seamen, George 
Felt, Salem, 20; Benjamin W. Shepard, Salem, 21; Pierson 
Steele (Bush, Md.), Salem, 26; Elias Grant, Salem, 20; 
John Kureat (Madeira), Salem, 30; ‘“‘Athel’”’ (Canton), 
Salem, 37; John Beckford, Salem, 20; seaman and car- 
penter, Thomas Magoon, Salem, 21; steward, Peter 
Williams (New York), Salem, 23; cook, Juan Antonio Isaac, 
St. Augustine, Fla., 31. 

Fifth voyage — Master, Charles Roundy (Beverly), Sa- 
lem, 30; mate, Nathan Smith, Danvers, 27; second mate, 
Thomas M. Johnson, Danvers, 20; seamen, Pierson 
Steele (Bush, Md.), Salem, 27; Elias Grant, Salem, 21; 
Geo. Felt, Salem, 21; John Hall (Stockholm, naturalized), 
Salem, 42; Jacob Allgreen, Newburyport, 23; Charles 
Bradstreet, Gloucester, 23; Edward D. Winn, Salem, 19; 
James Simpson (Haverhill), Salem, 19; steward, John Corea 
(Madeira), Salem, 31; cook, David Sherred (Northumber- 
land, N. Y.), Salem, 28. 

4 
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Captain Roundy was born in Beverly, October 15, 1794, 
the son of a shipmaster, and he died in Salem, February 
26, 1886. The writer well remembers him as a man of rugged 
frame and strong, genial personality, having frequently 
met him. Captain Roundy was first an apprentice to the 
printer’s trade in the old Salem Register office, but dis- 
liking indoor employment, he, like many another Salem 
boy of his time, longed for the sea. In 1809, at the age 
of 15, he began his sea life. When the war with England 
commenced, he served on the frigates President, Commo- 
dore Rogers, and the Guerriere, Commodore Preble. He 
vividly recalled the night of the bombardment when Fran- 
cis Scott Key wrote “The Star Spangled Banner,” as he 
served in the trenches on that occasion. He retired from 
the sea in 1835, after a life of twenty-six years on the ocean. 
He was a great-uncle of William O. Chapman, treasurer of 
the Naumkeag Trust Company. 

Sixth voyage — On her sixth voyage the Leander was 
commanded by Captain Nathan Smith, who had sailed in 
her on her first voyage as second mate, and on the second, 
third, fourth and fifth as mate. 

Other voyages — Captain James S. Kimball commanded 
her on several voyages after this Sumatra voyage, and 
went in her to Zanzibar and the East Coast of Africa, to 
Europe and to the West Indies. In March, 1837, he was 
at Zanzibar in her on the arrival of the first foreign consul 
from the United States ever sent to that busy port, Richard 
Palmer Waters of Salem, bearing a commission and an 
autograph letter from General Jackson. The consul was 
saluted by Turkish and other naval and commercial vessels 
representing various nations. Among them only two were 
American, and one of these was the Leander. 

In November, 1840, the brig was sold to David Pingree 
of Salem, and was afterwards employed in the African 
trade. In 1844 she arrived home from the West Coast 
of Africa, March 3, and sailed again March 29, and ar- 
rived at Gambia, where she was condemned and sold July 
11, 1844. During her life of twenty-three years she prob- 
ably paid into the Salem Custom House in the neigh- 
borhood of half a million dollars in duties, and her profits 
would probably cover that figure and perhaps more. 
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; Captain Kimball was a member of the old Salem Ma- 
rine Society, which he joined October 31, 1843, and he 
died in Salem in 1875, aged 70 years. He was the father 
of Captain Thomas S. Kimball, also a member of the Ma- 
rine Society and a Sumatra captain, who died November 
29, 1885, aged 50 years. His daughter, Miss Sarah S. Kim- 
ball, lives in the house 14 Pickman street, in which her 
father passed the later years of his life. The writer 
well remembers Captain Kimball as he saw him on the 
streets of Salem. 

Arrived at Salem, November 27, 1832, brig Governor 
Endicott, Horace H. Jenks, 119 days from Sumatra, via 
Batavia, and 48 days from St. Helena, with 743,084 pounds 
of pepper to Pickering Dodge. Had been absent 31 months. 
Duties, $59,465.90. 

Arrived at Boston, April 15, 1833, brig Rosco, Captain 
Briggs of Salem, Soo-soo, Sumatra, December 15, 1832. 

Arrived at Salem, April 30, 1833, brig Nereus, Skerry, 
Sumatra, 114 days, and 54 from St. Helena. No dutiable 
goods landed. The natives on the coast continued to be 
_ peaceable and quiet, since their thrashing by the men of 
Commodore Downes of the frigate Potomac. 

Arrived at New York, May 23, 1833, brig Homer, John 
Lovett of Beverly, Sumatra, January 30. Died on the pas- 
sage from Sumatra for New York, January 31, First Mate 
Ezra O. Anderson of Beverly, 27 years, and February 7, 
Second Mate Benjamin Caulfield of Salem. Both died of 
dysentery. 

Arrived at Salem, September 21, 1833, brig Neptune, 
Nathaniel Griffin, 130 days from Assahan, Sumatra, and 
St. Helena, August 2, with 6000 piculs pepper to Robert 
Upton. No dutiable goods on board. Died June 6, 1833, 
on the homeward passage, Abraham Wilson of Salem. 

Arrived at Salem, September 27, 1833, ship Francis, 
Charles F. Wilkins, Sumatra, to Joseph Peabody. No 
dutiable goods on board. 

Arrived at Salem, July 29, 1834, brig Nereus, William 
Skerry, 140 days from Padang, via St. Helena, with all 
free goods to N. L. Rogers & Brothers. 

On her next voyage the Nereus went again to Sumatra, 
under command of Captain Skerry. She experienced hard 
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luck and was. obliged, on the homeward passage to 
Salem, to put into Port Louis, Mauritius, and St. Denis, 
for repairs. The bill was contested by the insurance com- 
pany. In the Essex Institute is a deposition sworn 
to by Captain Skerry, in which he gives full details re- 
garding the disaster, and which covers 25 full pages of about 
275 words each of examination by the counsel for the 
owners and that of the insurance people—a total of 
nearly 7,000 words. Concisely stated, Captain Skerry, on 
oath, declared: 

“TI was master of the brig Nereus on her late voyage 
from Salem to the Coast of Sumatra and back. Jacob 
Woodbury of Beverly was mate, and Calvin Wallis, Bev- 
erly, was second mate, and John Henry Proctor of Salem, 
clerk. We sailed from Salem September 12, 1834, and 
had pleasant weather ten or twelve days; then bad weather, 
with a great deal of thunder and lightning, and were under 
short sail. Had fresh trades and variable winds until we 
got. to the Line; then took the southeast trades and had 
pleasant weather until the high latitudes, the wind variable, 
sometimes very fresh, and then fine southeast trades until 
I got upon the Coast. The vessel did not leak any more 
than common vessels in which I have always been. Tried 
the pumps every night and morning. She was coppered 
before I left home; had two suits of sails, four anchors, one 
spare anchor, her rigging was in good order,-she was sea- 
worthy, well found in everything, and was in perfect con- 
dition. ~ 

“At Pulo Nyas I took in 1300 bags of rice and 200 bags 
of paddy, and I think I had-about fifty-five tons of 
ballast, besides a great deal of goods that I carried out 
from home, the lower hold being nearly full. The whole 
was delivered in perfect order. I was on the Coast nearly 
six months, that is, I was six weeks at the Island and the 
rest on the Coast. I had very fine weather until the lat- 
ter part, when we had strong squalls from the northwest 
and a heavy sea, but she did not leak any on the Coast. 
It blew so heavy that I carried away the best bower chain 
and the stream chain. She did not leak any more than 
before. I had been on the coast five months. There was 
a very heavy swell from the northwest and shoal water, 
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about six fathoms where we lay. It blowed hard for three 
days. 

“T left the Coast on July 2 (1835), had baffling winds 
until towards the trades, and then had it squally. We 
took in and made sail, and then the brig began to leak, 
and the wind continued fresh until I got into the trades. 
The leak increased from 200 to 300 strokes per hour, and 
kept increasing to 500 and from that upwards. I decided 
to bear up for the Isle of France, and we arrived there the 
latter part of July. We had a heavy sea and swell when 
she began to leak, with strong gales and squally. 

“T anchored at the Bell Buoy and went on shore and 
applied to the American Consul, and he was agent of the 
ship. We had a survey on board with Captain Rogers, 
captain of the port, and Captain Ambrose, port master- 
general, the American consul (who is one of the firm of 
Froberville, Griffith & Co. ye 

Captain Skerry here gives the. -‘minutest details of the 
survey, and when repairs were finished the vessel proved 
to be tight. He continued: ‘‘I sailed from there on the 
17th of August, about two o’clock in the afternoon, the 
17th by sea account. When I sailed it was pleasant, and 
during the night it came on squally, blowing fresh, and we 
double-reefed topsails and took in the light sails. In the 
morning, blowing heavy and cross sea running, I close- 
reefed the foretopsail, and a little while after, it blowing 
fresher, I took in the maintopsail, reefed the foresail and 
trisail. The ship was leaking a great deal then, and the 
shortest sail she was under was a close reefed foretopsail, 
reefed foresail, double reefed trisail, and foretopmast stay- 
sail. The pumps were going almost all the time, and the 
brig laboring a good deal. 

“The officers and crew thought the vessel leaked too bad 
to proceed on her voyage, and I put into St. Denis for a 
harbor, in order to go back to the Isle of France, when the 
wind moderated. While lying at St. Denis, she was pitching 
very heavy, and continued to leak the same. We lay there 
four or five days. We got under way, and in three or four 
days arrived at the Isle of France again, and had the same 
survey as before.” 

The report of this second survey is given, and the tech- 
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nical details are of great length. The vessel was repaired, 
reloaded, and Captain Skerry sailed for home on Novem- 
ber 14, 1835. Had very pleasant weather around Cape 
of Good Hope, and the brig proved very tight. Had very 
heavy weather on the coast, three gales in the Gulf Stream, 
but the Nereus did not leak, and proved tight the whole 
passage. The amount. paid for the first repairs was $774, 
and for the second, $7,052.48. 

Captain Skerry was asked forty-three questions by the 
counsel for the owners, and fifty by the attorneys for the 
insurance companies. In reply to the first two questions, 
he stated: ‘“‘I am forty-six years old, and have always 
lived in Salem; have been to sea thirty years, about seven 
years as master, and about nine years as an officer. I have 
been principally on India voyages. Two voyages be- 
fore in the Nereus to Sumatra, and she always delivered 
her cargo in good order and was tight and a good sea 
boat.” 

Just how the case was settled does not appear in the 
record. 

The Nereus arrived at Vineyard Haven February 10, 
1836, 82 days from the Isle of France, and from there went 
to New York, where she arrived March 1, and dis- 
charged her Sumatra cargo. From New York she came 
back to Salem, arriving here May 11, 1836, under com- 
mand of Captain Gray. She sailed from Salem, June 27, 
1836, under command of Captain J. Woodbury, for the 
East Indies, -having been cleared by N. L. Rogers & 
Brothers. ? 

Arrived at Salem, September 4, 1834, ship Francis, 
Charles F. Wilkins, Quallah Battoo, Sumatra, May 15, 
via St. Helena, with pepper to Joseph Peabody and sailed 
September 12 for Marseilles, where she discharged her 
Sumatra cargo, and sailed again for that country De- 
cember 22, 1834. 

Arrived at Marseilles previous to December 2, 1834, 
ship Lotos, of Salem, Stephen Wilkins, Muckie, Sumatra, 
June 8, St. Helena, August 22. Captain Wilkins reported 
that he was boarded by an hermaphrodite brig, under 
Spanish colors, off Cape de Verde Islands, called the Blue 
Eyed Mary, of four cannonades, a long gun amidships, 
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and about fifty men. Finding that we could defend our 
ship, the Blue-Eyed Mary hauled off, saying several of 
their men were sick and they wanted medicine. The Lotos 
sailed from Marseilles January 10, 1835, on her return 
to Sumatra. 

Arrived at Salem, March 25, 1835, brig Neptune, Amos 
Lamson, Pulo Penang, Sumatra, November 25, St. Helena, 
February 1. March 1, Henry Ward, a foreigner, died on 
board the Neptune. Nathaniel Webb of Salem died at 
Rangoon. No dutiable goods. 

Sailed from Salem, September 4, 1835, brig Leander, 
James Staniford Kimball, Padang. Her destination was 
changed to Zanzibar. 

Arrived at Boston, November 25, 1835, ship New Eng- 
land, Isaiah Woodbury of Salem, Muckie, Sumatra, July 
16, St. Helena, September 29. Died on board, at Suma- 
tra, Richard Lovett, son of Josiah Lovett of Beverly, 21 
years. He was a worthy and promising young man, re- 
spected by all who knew him. 

Arrived at Salem, December 5, 1835, ship Francis, Charles 
F. Wilkins, Sumatra, July 26, St. Helena, September 28, 
via Holmes Hole. No dutiable goods, Died on board 
the Francis, J. E. Southwick of Salem, 27 years. Died 
on the coast of Sumatra, Benjamin Millett Chapman, Jr., 
of Salem, son of Captain Benjamin M. Chapman of Salem. 
He was 24 years old and a seaman on the brig Conqueror, 
late Solomon Towne of Salem, who died on the coast of 
Sumatra June 5, 1835. 

Arrived at Salem, February 16, 1836, ship Lotos, Stephen 
Wilkins, Muckie, Sumatra, September 24, St. Helena, 
December 3, via Boston, with a full cargo of pepper to 
Joseph Peabody. No dutiable goods. (The Lotos completes 
a double voyage, having sailed from Salem, October 
16, 1833, going to Sumatra, thence to Marseilles, back 
to Sumatra, and home to Salem. Time, exactly two years 
and four months). 

Arrived at Beverly, May 13, 1836, ship Rosanna, Lov- 
ett, west coast of Sumatra ports, last from Padang Jan- 
uary 23, with coffee, spices, etc., to George Abbott, Samuel 
Endicott and others, and sailed June 11 for Leghorn, with 
her Sumatra cargo, and without landing any dutiable goods. 
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Ship George .Cabot, Israel Williams of Salem, from 
Boston for Sumatra, put into Bahia, May 16, 1836, sailed 
again May 20, put back same day, and at night experi- 
enced a heavy gale. Remained May 21, to sail first fair 
wind. March 31, latitude 36 N., longitude 60 W., en- 
countered a heavy gale from S. S. E. toS. W. It died away 
to a calm and remained so ten minutes, with a heavy sea. 
Then instantly commenced a violent gale from S. W. to 
S. E. The ship rolled heavily, and the maintopsail was 
loosed to keep her steady, but the instant it fell the wind 
tore it to ribbons. The foretopsail, which was furled, was 
blown from the yard, and also the mizzentopsail, main 
royal, spencer and other sails, and the ballast shifted. Fear- 
ing she would go on her beam ends, Captain Williams de- 
termined to scud her, which was done for fourteen hours, 
during which he lost his stern boat, nearly all of his stock, 
300 gallons of water, some lamp oil, etc. The ship was put 
in fine order to renew her voyage. She was 36 days to the 
Equator, and 46 to off Rio Janeiro. 

Arrived at Boston, Spetember 24, 1836, ship Gentoo, 
Coffin, Sumahduah, Sumatra, June 2. Reports: May 7, 
barque Malay, of Salem, John B. Silsbee, lost cables and 
anchors in a gale at Pula Riah, but obtained a cable and 
anchor from a French ship. A severe gale was experienced 
along the whole coast, May 7, destroying much pepper 
that had been gathered and many plantations. The water 
was six feet deep on the plantations, many houses floated 
away, and many buffaloes were drowned. ‘ 

Arrived at Salem, October 2, 1836, ship William & Henry, 
E. Kilham, Mingin, Sumatra, June 8, with a full cargo of 
pepper to David Pingree. 

Arrived at Salem, November 10, 1836, ship Francis, 
Charles F. Wilkins, Muckie, Sumatra, July 11, St. Helena, 
September 21, with a full cargo of pepper to Joseph Pea- 
body. 

Arrived at Salem, November 17, 1836, barque Malay, 
John B. Silsbee, Sumatra, July 4, St. Helena, September 
21, with pepper. Before reported as having lost cables 
and anchor during a severe gale on the coast of Sumatra, 
May 7. 

Sailed from Salem, December 8, 1836, ship Eclipse, of 
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Salem, Charles F. Wilkins, Sumatra, India, by Joseph 
Peabody. On this voyage she came back to Marseilles, 
where she arrived November 3, 1837, from Sumatra, and 
sailed again January 11, 1838, on her return. 

Arrived at New York, September 22, 1837, brig Lucilla 
of Salem, Silver, Muckie, Sumatra, 125 days. Captain 
Silver reported that off Cape Good Hope and to the east- 
ward, the Lucilla experienced very severe weather, lost 
foretopsail, mainyard, stern boat, stove bulwarks, galley 
and round house, and sprung a leak of 800 strokes per hour 
around the rudder case. The brig sailed from St. Helena 
August 4. Left at Muckie ship Eclipse, Wilkins, of Salem, 
loading; Borneo, Peabody, of Salem; at South Tallapoo, 
ship Lotos, Wilkins, of Salem. 

Arrived at Salem, July 9, 1838, ship Sumatra, Peter Sil- 
ver, Analaboo, Sumatra, March 4, via St. Helena, May 
13, with a full cargo of pepper to Joseph Peabody. Had 
no dutiable goods. 

It again becomes the sad duty of the compiler of these 
stories to present another ‘‘twice told tale’ of cruelty, 
murder and revenge. It relates to the piracy of the beau- 
tiful Salem ship Eclipse, commanded by Captain George 
Whitmarsh of Beverly, which arrived at this port January 
12, 1839, with the news of the death of her outward com- 
mander, Captain Charles F. Wilkins, murdered, with Will- 
iam F. Babbage of Salem, by the Malays, August 26, 1838, 
from Muckie, Sumatra, September 10, St. Helena, November 
24, with pepper and lead to Joseph Peabody. This piracy 
of the Eclipse was similar in manner to that of the ship 
Friendship, in 1831. Captain Whitmarsh, on his arrival 
home at Salem, made a report of the disaster. It is none 
the less interesting than that of the Friendship. It is not 
necessary to repeat here. The salient points, therefore, of 
Captain Whitmarsh’s narrative are all that need be given, 
as follows: 


We arrived at Tra Bangan, Sumatra, Aug. 22, 1838, and the mate 
(Capt. Whitmarsh) and four men were on shore weighing pepper from 
Aug. 24 to Aug. 26, inclusive. At sundown of the 26th, eleven Ma- 
lays went on board the Eclipse. At 8 commenced weighing two bags 
at a draft. On the third draft the Malays began an attack by stab- 
bing the second mate and a boy named William F. Babbage. The 
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Malays seized the muskets in the round house, and the cook, Will- 
iam Reynolds, could be seen talking with them and apparently assisting 
them. They left between 10 and 12 o’clock, taking with them $26,000 
or $27,000 in specie, two chests of opium, two trunks of the captain’s 
best wearing apparel, two gold watches, spyglasses, muskets, 
ammunition, accounts, etc. The cook went with them. I was 
first informed on the morning of August 27 by men who swam 
two miles to the shore through the surf. The remainder of the crew 
lowered a boat and swam to a French barque and were taken aboard. 
I applied to a Rajah for assistance, and he manned and armed five 
boats, and himself, with five of his principal men, accompanied 
myself and our men to the Eclipse for the purpose of retaking 
her. We found no living soul on board, but discovered the body of 
Captain Wilkins on the half deck below, and that of the boy 
Babbage on the break of the half deck forward. After clearing 
decks, we slipped cable, put to sea, and arrived at Muckie September 
2, where we received assistance from Captain Brackley R. Peabody 
of the ship Borneo and Captain Silver of the brig Lucilla. We 
desired to land the bodies of our dead, but the Rajah and 
others advised against it, fearing that it would incite the Malays to 
further outrages, and so we gave the captain and the lad a Christian 
burial in the deep. 


A letter, dated Muckie, Sumatra, September 13, 1838, 
written by Captain Silver of the brig Lucilla, is printed in 
the Register, in full, as follows: 

“On Monday evening, the 27th of August, at about 11 
o’clock, my Jeretoulah came on board and informed me 
that the Eclipse had been taken, the captain and ten men 
killed, and that the ship was in the hands of the Malays. 
I immediately weighed my anchor, and in the morning 
was off Tra Bangun, but could see no ship. I was then 
afraid she had been burned. I proceeded along the shore, 
in hopes of rendering assistance to any of her crew who 
might be on shore, but I saw nothing. At night I anchored 
off Assahan, and in the morning was boarded by the boats 
from Rassahan. From them I learned that only one man 
besides the captain was killed, and that the ship had gone 
to sea. 

“In the course of the day the boat of the French barque, 
lying at Qualla Tuah, boarded me, and sent on board 
two of the crew of the Eclipse, the second mate and 
one man, slightly wounded. From what I learned from 
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them, I thought it best for me to go back to Muckie, and 
on my arrival here I learned that $4000 of the specie was 
at South Tallapow, $4000 at Muckie, and the remainder 
at Soo-soo and Tangan Tangan. 

“The following particulars were obtained from my Jere- 
toulah. He states that on the 25th of August Libbee Sumat 
[Captain Wilkins’ Jeretoulah] wrote to his brother at Muckie 
and his brother at Tangan Tangan, that he, Sumat, the 
mate and four men were on shore, weighing pepper, and 
would not go on board on account of the surf. He informed 
them that muskets were in the round house loaded, and 
laid all the plan of the whole affair. _ 

“On the 26th of August two small boats, with pepper, 
came alongside the Eclipse, in one of which was Libbee 
Oosoo, Sumat’s brother, and in the other was Chute Haad- 
jit, his brother-in-law, son of the Rajah of Tangan 
Tangan. Captain Wilkins, being ill} had turned in. 
About 7 o’clock he turned out and had his tea, and Lib- 
bee Oosoo took supper with him. Captain Wilkins had not 
the least suspicion of Oosoo, as he was Sumat’s brother, 
and had been in the habit of coming on board with him. 

After tea, Captain Wilkins commenced weighing pep- 
per. After weighing three drafts, the second mate and 
the boy Babbage were stabbed. The second mate im- 
mediately ran aft, and in going aft saw a Malay stab the 
Captain. The captain then made towards Oosoo, thinking 
him to be his best friend, when he gave him several stabs 
which took his life. The second mate then jumped over- 
board, and all of the crew either went overboard or into 
the rigging. 

After the Malays had robbed the ship of her money and 
opium, they left her. The men came from aloft, low- 
ered the boat, and pulled to the French barque lying 
at Qualla Tuah. The next morning the steward pulled 
back to the ship, leaving the second mate and one man 
on board the barque. Mr. Whitmarsh, the chief mate, 
had by that time taken possession of the ship and found 
everything gone of any value, the Malays having come 
back the second time. Mr. Whitmarsh, on Monday night, 
slipped his cable and put to sea. Another man had his hand 
blown off in discharging a blunderbuss and has since died. 
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“Tf our Government does not send a frigate next season 
and destroy Soo-soo, Tangan Tangan, Muckie and South 
Tallapow, we must bid adieu to the pepper trade. The 
natives were never so much in want of a good chastising 
as at the present time. Besides the ports engaged in the 
affair of the Eclipse, Rassahan and Boocongun are ready 
the first chance to take a ship. If they do not cut off our 
vessels, they rob us of our money, keep us on shore, and 
exact large sums for our liberty; and if we are not poisoned, 
we contract diseases from exposure incident to being kept 
on shore. How many masters of vessels lose their lives here 
every year! I consider it just an equal chance now of losing 
life or vessel. If we do not have a frigate out next year, the 
Malays are growing so insolent that they will be for 
taking all the vessels where there is the least chance 
of success.” 

This ourtage called forth ringing demands from the Salem 
Register and other papers for immediate punishment of 
the pirates and murderers. The act, however, did not go 
long unpunished, according to the following story in the 
Register of May 30, 1839, which says: 


The attack on the ship Eclipse of Salem, on August 26, 1838, was 
quickly avenged. The United States frigate Columbia, Commodore 
Reed, was at Colombo, when he heard the news. A writer says: ‘‘He 
immediately sailed for Sumatra, and with the beautiful American 
corvette, John Adams, anchored, December 23, 1838, off Qualah Bat- 
too. Commodore Reed demanded the surrender of the murderers, 
but was refused compliance. The same result was met at Muckie. 
The ships were then kedged in near the towns and the Malay forts, 
and the Columbia opened fire, which was the signal for the John Adams 
to follow suit upon a neighboring fort, raking the town, as she chose, 
the whole length of it. 

“The loud roar of the cannon reverberated from the mountain 
side to mountain side and over the water as the 41-pound shots were 
fired. The firing ceased, and 400 men were called by the bugle to 
their places. Boats were manned and the men landed. They entered 
the deserted town, the natives having retreated to the jungle. The 
town was then fired, and the force returned to the beach. Every build- 
ing, except the sacred mosque, was destroyed. 

“The bugle sounded retreat to the tune of ‘Yankee Doodle,’ and 
the men re-embarked as the strains of ‘Hail Columbia’ sent its 
national notes over the bay. In two hours after the boats left the 
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ships the men were again in their places on deck, having accom- 
plished their purpose without accident or the firing of a gun. The 
natives looked from the mountains upon the remains of their 
homes.” 


No part of the property of the Eclipse was recovered, 
but $12,000 was divided between Quallah Battoo and 
S00-soo. 

Arrived at Salem, May 14, 1839, ship Lotos, Benjamin 
Balch, Jr., West Coast Sumatra, December 10, St. Helena, 
March 14. 

Arrived at Salem, September 18, 1839, barque Eliza, 
J. Wallis (late Samuel Smith, who died April 28), Ana- 
laboo, Sumatra, May 3, St. Helena, July 31, with full 
cargo of pepper to David Pingree. Passenger, Elbridge G. 
Kimball of Salem. 

Arrived at Salem, February 14, 1840, ship Eclipse, 
George Whitmarsh, Sumatra, September 15, with 5588 
pounds lead to Joseph Peabody. Duties, $116.58. Took 
a pilot and went into Tarpaulin Cove, February 7. Died, 
at sea, January 4, Roswell S. Morgan, youngest son of 
Theodore Morgan, of Salem, 19 years. He was on his second 
voyage. He was slightly injured on the coast of Sumatra 
by a weight falling upon his foot. A slow fever set in, which 
terminated his life while off the American coast, almost 
within reach of his own home. 

Arrived at Salem, February 18, 1840, brig Nereus, I. 
N. Chapman, Pulo Penang, October 16, St. Helena, 
January 1, with pepper to N. L. Rogers & Brothers. 
Duties, $1,814.80. 

Arrived at Salem, August 10, 1840, barque Eliza, Wal- 
lis, Analaboo, Sumatra, March 28, with a full cargo of pepper 
to David Pingree. Died on board, March 29, of cholera, 
the day after sailing for home, Charles J. Brown of Beverly. 

Arrived at Salem, November 1, 1840, ship William and 
Henry, John Francis, Analaboo, Sumatra, June 25, St. 
Helena, September 10, with a full cargo of pepper to David 
Pingree. Captain Francis was the grandfather of George 
Francis of 29 St. Peter street. Captain Francis also com- 
manded the ship Azelia in the Sumatra trade. 

Ship Gibraltar, James Gibson, master, of and for Boston, 
from Sumatra, April 2, 1840, with a cargo of pepper. 
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She was last spoken on April 17, 1840, latitude 3.45 north, 
longitude 90.56 east. The vessel was valued at $12,000 
and the cargo at $30,000. Captain Gibson was about 
42 years of age and one of the ablest and most en- 
terprising shipmasters. The roll contained the name of 
Samuel Scales of Salem. 

Arrived at Salem, February 27, 1841, ship Eclipse, George 
Whitmarsh, of Beverly, Trabangun, Sumatra, October 
6, St. Helena, December 23, via Holmes, Hole, with a full 
cargo of pepper to Joseph Peabody. No dutiable goods. 
Was on the coast three weeks with very severe weather, 
and off Cape Cod February 17. Sailed on her return to 
Sumatra April 3. 

Arrived at Salem, October 12, 1841, ship Caroline Au- 
gusta, Andrew M. Putnam of Danvers, Pangah, Sumatra, 
August 17, with pepper to David Pingree. Captain Put- 
nam was obliged to leave the coast of Sumatra with- 
out completing his cargo, on account of sickness, and 
go to Mauritius for a new crew. Nehemiah Roberts, mate, 
Joseph R. Winn, son of John Winn, Jr., clerk, Samuel Mel- 
cher, Thomas Frazier, Charles Fisher and George Ped- 
die, all young men, died of a fever, and Joshua Pren- 
tiss and Joseph Lawrence of Salem, and W. G. Lyman 
were left at Mauritius sick. At the Isle of France, June 
21, Captain Putnam shipped Samuel Bullock, mate, and 
six seamen, formerly of the ship Republic; of Newbury- 
port, which was burned at that island, in the places of his 
own seamen. ~On October 2 and 3, in a severe gale on Georges, 
the Caroline Augusta lost and split sails and the quarter 
boat was stove. October 9, she fell in with the schooner 
Pembroke, Rice, from Eastport for Georgetown, D. 
C., in a sinking condition, and took off her crew by 
throwing ropes to them, having lost their small boat, and 
the sea running very high. Five were rescued, but the 
mate, William Stockton, was washed overboard October 
4, Passengers in the Caroline Augusta were Samuel F. 
Morse, supercargo of ship Republic; Captain Frederick 
Peabody, late of whaling barque Pembroke, of New Lon- 
don, Conn.; E. D. Fogg, late clerk of barque Madagas- 
car, and Lieutenant R. A. Jones and three disabled sea- 
men of the United States ship Constellation. The Caroline 
Augusta sailed on her return to Sumatra November 23, 1841. 
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Arrived at Salem, November 4, 1841, ship Lotos, Ben- 
jamin Balch, Jr., Analaboo, Sumatra, 157 days, St. Helena, 
September 1, with pepper to Joseph Peabody. 


Arrived at Salem, January 9, 1842, ship Eclipse, George 
Whitmarsh, Qualah Battoo, Sumatra, August 26, St. He- 
lena, November 14, with a full cargo of pepper to Joseph 
Peabody. The Eclipse loaded at Assahan, and was on the 
coast of Sumatra 31 days. Performed the round voyage 
in nine months. Duties, $5,201.14. The ship sailed on 
her return to Sumatra, February 3, 1842. 


Arrived at Boston, April 3, 1842, ship Sooloo (new, of 
Salem), John Crowninshield Very, Padang, November 14, 


St. Helena, February 1. Passenger, William F. Robin- 
son. 


Arrived at Boston, May 11, 1842, brig Uncas, Russell 
Tampatuam, Sumatra, December 26. 


Arrived at Salem, June 14, 1842, brig Lucille, Henry 
W. Perkins, Quallah Lema, Sumatra, February 10, with 
pepper to Tucker, Daland. Duties, $4,980.88. 


Arrived at Salem August 25, 1842, ship Caroline Au- 
gusta, Andrew M. Putnam of Danvers, Trabarguan, Su- 
matra, May 3, with pepper to David Pingree. Performed 
the round voyage in nine months. Duties, $9,261.70. 


These were the days before the general use of the tele- 
graph, and it often happened that a vessel would make a 
voyage to the East Indies, and nothing would be heard 
of her until she arrived home, unless reported by some 
other home arrival. The Caroline Augusta brought such 
news from absent vessels, and like reports were frequent- 
ly to be found in the marine columns of the Salem Regis- 
ter and other papers. Captain Putnam reported the fol- 
lowing: 
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Left on the coast at Barbahwee, April 23, ship Warsaw, Rhodes, 
and brig Tuskar, Nutting, for Europe, just commenced loading; at 
Assahan, May 3, ship Propontis, Silver, with 5500 pcls on board, for 
Europe; at Muckie, May 3, ships Exchange, Stanwood, and Virginia 
(British), Davis, waiting cargo; at Qualah Battoo, April 23, ship Ne- 
ponset, Rowell, from Bremen, just arrived; at Rigas, April 27, ship 
Frances Whitney, Lord, from Boston, loading; at Telloo Gloom Pung, 
April 27, ship New Orleans, Hale, loading; at Senegun, April 27, brig 
George Ryan, Stacey, from Boston, nearly loaded. Brig Pleiades, 
Lovett, with 3500 pcls, sailed from Rassahan, April 25, for Padang. 
Barque Brazil, Francis Brown of Salem, bound South, sailed from 
Talla Pow, May 3. Spoke, June 16, latitude 32 South, longi- 
tude 30 East, ship Kingston (British), 63 days from Calcutta for Liver- 
pool. Spoke, August 23, latitude 40-49, longitude 68-11, barque 
William Schroder. 


Arrived at Salem, November 11, 1842, barque Brazil, 
Francis Brown, Muckie, Sumatra, June 19, St. Helena, 
September 9, and passed Bermuda October 26, with pep- 
per to J. F. Andrew and others. Duties, $4,607.53. Cap- 
tain Brown reported extremely heavy weather in the North 
Atlantic, in which he experienced hard gales from the north, 
and crossed the Gulf Stream three times before he reached 
Salem. He made several voyages after this one, but not 
from Salem. He was the father of Frank A. Brown and 
the Misses Ellen A., Annie B., Sarah H. and Susan W. 
Brown of Washington Square. 


Arrived at Salem, December 4, 1842, ship Rome, Na- 
thaniel Brown, Padang, June 19, Batavia, July 23, with 
merchandise to Stone, Silsbee & Pickman. Had very severe 
weather on the coast, and. was in the bay on Sunday 
last, but was blown off by a heavy northwester. The Rome 
was within 15 miles of Boston light on Wednesday 
night, but received no material damage. No dutiable 
goods. 


Arrived at Salem, January 5, 1843, ship Eclipse, 
George Whitmarsh, Quallah Battoo, Sumatra, August 
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20, St. Helena, November 12, with pepper to Joseph Pea- 
body. Experienced very heavy weather on the coast. Du- 
ties, $6,194.44. The Eclipse sailed on her return to Sumatra, 
November 3, 1843, having in the meantime made one or two 
short voyages to the West Indies. 

Arrived at Salem, March 7, 1844, ship Caroline Augus- 
ta, Andrew M. Putnam, Sumatra, January 3, with full 
cargo of pepper to David Pingree. Duties, $20,272.50. 
Has on board 14 mutineers from the whale ship Hibernia 
of New Bedford, put aboard by the American consul at 
St. Helena. 

Arrived at Salem, October 18, 1844, ship Eclipse, George 
Whitmarsh, Soosoo, Sumatra, June 17, with full cargo of 
pepper to George Peabody. Passed St. Helena August 
25. The ship sailed October 30, Henry Archer, master, 
for Marseilles, with her Sumatra cargo. Returned to Salem 
via Boston. She sailed for Sumatra June 12, 1845, 
George Whitmarsh, master, having been cleared by Tucker 
Daland. 

Arrived at Salem, November 9, 1844, ship Lotos, Ben- 
jamin Balch, Jr., Analaboo, Sumatra, June 20, St. Helena, 
September 8, with full cargo of pepper to George Peabody. 

Sailed from Salem, November 27, 1844, ship Beckford, 
Pulsifer, Genoa, with her Sumatra cargo. 

Arrived at Salem, November 19, 1845, ship Caroline 
Augusta, Edward D. Winn, Sumatra, via Mauritius, August 
23, St. Helena, September 29, with a full cargo of pepper 
to David Pingree. November 11, in a very heavy gale, 
lost bulwarks, round house, and stove boat. 

Arrived at Salem, April 29, 1846, ship Eclipse, George 
Whitmarsh, Soosoo, Sumatra, December 15, with full cargo 
of pepper to Tucker Daland. The ship cleared August 
14, 1846, George Whitmarsh, master for Europe, with her 
Sumatra cargo, by Henry L. Williams. She sailed 
August 19, but returned August 22, leaking and having 
carried away fore rigging. She was next cleared Septem- 
ber 28, Captain Whitmarsh, for the East Indies, by Tucker 
Daland, and sailed the same day with a fine breeze. 
On her return from this voyage, she arrived at Boston 
August 6, 1847, from Soosoo, Sumatra, March 28, St. Helena, 
June 17. 
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This old Sumatra trader, whose many voyages the reader 
has followed, was destined never to return again to this 
country. On her next voyage she was cleared from Boston, 
October 12, 1847, under command of Captain Daniel Cross, 
Jr., of Salem, by Tucker Daland. She loaded at Sumatra 
for Europe, and arrived at Genoa, via Gibraltar, in Oc- 
tober, 1848. She sailed from Genoa the next month for 
Sumatra. Arriving there, she loaded a full cargo of pepper 
and sailed for New York. That was the last ever heard 
from her, and the following report is gleaned from the Salem 
Register of April 25, 1850: 


MISSING VESSEL. 


Ship Eclipse (of Salem), Capt. Daniel Cross, sailed from coast of 
Sumatra, with a full cargo of pepper, for New York, previous to July 
10 last, and has never since been heard from. It is feared she was 
lost and all on board perished in one of the many severe gales which 
prevailed throughout the Indian ocean, extending to Cape Good Hope, 
during the months of August and September, in which so many ships 
were crippled, many of which put into the Isle of France and the Cape 
for repairs, and others were fallen in with, wrecked, bottom up, etc. 
The Eclipse was an excellent ship of 326 tons, built in Salem in the 
most thorough manner, for the late Joseph Peabody, Esq., in 1831, 
and was employed by him many years in the East India trade. She 
was owned by Tucker Daland and Henry L. Williams of Salem, and 
was insured with her cargo for $36,000, of which $16,000 was 
at the Oriental office, Salem, $9000 at the Essex office, Salem, 
and $11,000 at the Neptune office, Boston. 

Capt. Cross was a native of Beverly, where he has left a wife and 
family, and was much beloved and respected by all who knew him. 
What is still more distressing in this sad event, he had taken his son, 
a lad, G. E. Cross, with him. The first officer, Stephen W. Crosby 
of Salem, was a young man of much promise. The second officer, 
name not known, was shipped in November, 1848, at Genoa, from 
the barque Reform, on board which vessel he had served in the same 
capacity. The cook, John W. Lewis, and steward, John R. Williams, 
were both colored men of Salem, and have left families. The Eclipse 
sailed from Europe on this, her last voyage to Sumatra, and it is not 
known with certainty how many of the original crew, who left Boston 
in October, 1847, remained on board. 


The foregoing was the sad and tragical end of this old 
Salem-Sumatra trader. When the Eclipse was launched 


SHIP AUSTRALIA, NATHANIEL J. KINSMAN, MASTER 


Stone, Silsbee & Pickman, owners. From the painting in possession of the Peabody Museum 
showing the ship “‘entering the new harbor of Marseilles, June, 1857.” 
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in Salem, in 1831, the Salem Register of July 4 of that year 
said of her: 


The new and splendid ship Eclipse has attracted much attention 
from our citizens. She reflects great credit upon the enterprising ar- 
tizans who constructed her, and nautical men pronounce her the most 
perfect ship ever built in this town. Her model is calculated to 
combine swiftness of sailing with a capacity for carrying heavy 
cargo. She is not finished in so costly a manner as some vessels, but 
every part shows the hand of neatness and simplicity. We were 
particularly struck with the carved work, executed by Joseph True 
of this town, which is remarkably fine and appropriate. Her bow 
is adorned with the head of a Chinese emperor, intended to denote 
the trade for which the ship is destined. On her stern are two beau- 
tiful female figures in white, one of them holding in her hand 
a representation of the Eclipse of the sun, from which the ship takes 
her name, her keel having been laid on the day of the great 
Eclipse in February last. For correctness of delineation and elegance 
of finish, we have rarely, if ever, seen this work excelled. Mr. True, 
by this production, has won a high reputation as a skillful and 
ingenious artist. We ought to cherish such a workman as a jewel 
of inestimable price. His knowledge of the beautiful art of which 
he is so perfect a master has been acquired by his own toil, 
industry and intelligence. It is our earnest wish that other ship- 
owners may display as much sound judgment as the owner of 
the Eclipse, in securing the assistance of so accomplaished an artist 
to embellish their ships in a tasteful and finished manner. Salem 
cannot too highly appreciate that distinguished and liberal mer- 
chant for the inducements he holds out to our artisans for emula- 
tion and improvement, and the readiness with which he encourages 
them in every undertaking calculated to improve the arts and pro- 
mote their own welfare. 


The ship Eclipse was, as before stated, so named be- 
cause her keel was laid on the day of the great eclipse of 
the sun, February 12, 1831. Her first voyage was made 
between Salem and Calcutta, under command of Captain 
Augustus Perry, a relative of the owner. On one of her 
voyages to China the natives fell down before her figure- 
head and worshipped it. The captain was obliged to 
cover it with canvas. (The same was true of the figure- 
head of the old ship S#. Paul, which was that of the Apos- 
tle Paul.) 

Mr. True also carved the eagle on the Salem Custom 
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House, made famous by Nathaniel Hawthorne. His shop 
was on Mill street, and stood over the water near the pres- 
ent Boston & Maine railway station, and the door faced to 
the north. 

The Salem Register of February 14, 1831, says: ‘‘ GREAT 
Ecurpsr. — The unclouded sky of Saturday afforded a very 
favorable opportunity -to witness the great eclipse of the 
sun. The diminution of light was not sufficient to render 
many stars visible. This was the greatest eclipse which 
has been witnessed here since 1788, excepting the total 
ecilpse of the sun of the 16th of June, 1806, and is the first 
of a series of five large eclipses of the sun which will be 
visible within a few years.” 

Arrived at Salem, November 6, 1846, brig Lucille, Dan- 
iel Marshall, Soosoo, Sumatra, June 27, with 759,313 pounds 
of pepper to Tucker Daland. Touched at Pernambuco, © 
September 28, and sailed the same day for Salem. Duties, 
$37,965.15. 

The Lucille was the last arrival at Salem direct from 
the northwest coast of Sumatra, but it must not be sup- 
posed that that ended Salem’s trade with that island. The 
argosies of her merchants long after that visited the island 
and carried cargoes to Boston, New York, English, Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean ports. The outward cargoes 
were composed of a small amount of cotton, the vessels 
being little more than in ballast trim, and of. Spanish dol- 
lars to buy the pepper. It was not uncommon for a vessel 
to carry from 40,000 to 100,000 of these dollars. The mer- 
chants had to pay about $1.25 for each Spanish dollar, 
and to engage them a year in advance. 

The ship Lotos, the old Sumatra trader, was totally de- 
stroyed by fire January 8, 1846, while lying at Bermuda 
Hundreds, James River, Va., loaded with 300 hogsheads 
of tobacco and 500 barrels of flour. She was bound 
to Amsterdam, under command of Captain Joseph 
R. Francks. She took fire in the cabin, from the stove, 
and both vessel and her cargo were a total loss. The fire 
spread with such fearful rapidity that all efforts to sup- 
press it were unavailing. The Lotos was built in 1828, 
at Salem, by Elijah Briggs, and was 268 tons burthen. 
Her cargo was valued at about $30,000, and was insured 
in Salem. 
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That our Salem merchants still engaged in the Sumatra 
trade, although they did not visit the northwest coast and 
return direct to Salem, the following movements of vessels 
of Salem interest will show. 

Arrived at Salem, April 28, 1846, barque Three Brothers 
John Wallis, Penang, west coast of Sumatra, January 
4, with block tin, pepper, camphor, rattan, hides, etc., to 
David Pingree. Passed St. Helena March 11. She sailed 
from Salem, July 11, for Penang, where she arrived Oc- 
tober 30. 

Sailed from Salem, August 16, 1846, ship Caroline Au- 
gusta, James B. Creamer, Penang, and arrived December 
6. She went from there to Singapore, where she loaded 
for Canton. 

Arrived at Trieste, December 2, 1846, ship Sooloo of 
Salem, William G. Nutting, Sumatra. Is reported as hav- 
ing sailed from Gibraltar, March 10, 1847, from Trieste 
for Sumatra, under command of Captain Nathaniel Brown. 

Arrived at Salem, April 30, 1847, barque Three Brothers, 
John Willis, Penang, January 9, with block tin, pepper, 
etc., to David Pingree. Passed St. Helena March 19. Voy- 
age nine months and nineteen days. Passenger, Thomas 
Perkins, Jr., of Salem. Charles Endicott of Salem was 
mate on this voyage. She sailed on her return June 9, 1847, 
J. K. Stickney, master. 

Arrived at New York, February 28, 1848, ship Sooloo, 
of Salem, Nathaniel Brown, Tampatuan, Sumatra, Octo- 
ber 29, Pernambuco January 24. 

Cleared at New York, April 3, 1848, barque Lucille, of 
Salem, Ropes, Sumatra. 

Arrived at Salem, May 16, 1848, barque Three Brothers, 
Stickney, Penang, December 28, St. Helena March 26, 
with block tin, pepper and rattan to David Pingree. 

Sailed from Salem, April 27, 1849, brig Virginia (of Salem, 
late of Alexandria), Charles Endicott, India, by Elbridge 
G. Kimball. 

Sailed from Salem, May 10, 1849, barque Lucille, George 
N. Ropes, Sumatra, by Tucker Daland. 

Sailed from Genoa, June 16, 1849, barque Borneo, of 
Salem, Nutting, Sumatra (and cleared from Gibraltar 


July 7). 
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At Gibraltar, August 31, 1849, ship Sooloo, of Salem, 
Brown, from Trieste for Sumatra, and sailed about Sep- 
tember 18. 

Arrived at Penang, August 23, 1849, brig Vaetenae: En- 
dicott, Salem, April 27. 

Arrived at Boston, February 8, 1850, barque Hull, Balch, 
Analaboo, Sumatra,. September 21, via Pernambuco, De- 
cember 22. 

Arrived at Salem, March 31, 1850, brig Virginia, Charles 
Endicott, Penang, October 24, St. Helena, January 
27, with pepper, block tin, etc., to Charles Millett and 
others. The Virginia experienced very heavy weather 
on the coast, was seventeen days on soundings, lost main 
boom. 

Captain Charles Endicott was a typical Salem shipmas- 
ter. He was born in this city January 7, 1823, and he died 
in Salem, December 3, 1906. He was the son of Captain 
Aaron Endicott and Hannah (Osgood) Endicott. His 
father commanded the brig Niagara, owned by Joseph 
Peabody of Salem. While bound from Salem for Matan- 
zas, with $50,000 specie on board, stored in nail kegs and 
hidden among the cargo, the Niagara was overhauled by 
pirates. No person, other than Captain Endicott, knew 
anything of the specie being on board. When the pirate 
came alongside the Niagara, one hundred men armed to 
the teeth swarmed over the rail and drove the crew below. 
Captain Endicott denied having any money aboard. The 
cabin boy was beaten with a sword on the cabin table, but 
he could give no information. The pirates began a search, 
threatening to kill the whole crew if any treasure was found. 
At this juncture a large ship hove in sight, and the pirates, 
believing it to be a man-of-war, stole all the nautical in- 
struments, all the clothing of the men, and headed the brig 
for the breakers, and hastily decamped. As soon as they were 
gone, Captain Endicott released his men and headed for 
Matanzas, where he arrived safe. She loaded there for 
Cronstadt, Russia, and then returned to Salem, having 
made a most successful voyage. Captain Endicott died in 
Salem in 1854, aged 73 years. 

Charles Endicott, his son, was educated in the excellent 
private schools of Miss Gray and Dr. Worcester. At the 
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age of 15, longing for a life on the sea, he shipped on the 
Carthage, a fine ship owned by Joseph Peabody, and com- 
manded by Captain Augustus Perry, bound from Boston 
for Calcutta. He made two voyages in this ship, which 
was built by Mr. Peabody to take the place of the famous 
old ship George. On the third day out, on his first voyage, 
a wreck was sighted five miles distant, and Captain Perry 
found it to be an abandoned barque, the sea washing over 
her like a Niagara. 

After his second voyage, young Endicott joined the 
ship Unicorn, owned by Tucker Daland, on a voyage from 
Boston for Manila. She was commanded by Captain 
William Silver of Salem, who was the ideal of young 
American sailors. Elijah Haskell of Ipswich was mate, 
William Dwyer of Salem second mate, and her crew num- 
bered twelve, independent of the cook and steward. On 
the passage the captain kept his.guns ready for action, 
and drilled the men in loading and firing muskets, in or- 
der to be prepared in case of an attack by pirates. She 
arrived at Manila and remained there two months. While 
there the ship Sumatra, Captain Peter Silver, a brother of 
the master of the Unicorn, arrived from China, with sev- 
eral Salem boys aboard, among them Caleb Buffum. Just 
before the Unicorn sailed, the ship Brookline, Captain 
Charles H. Allen, arrived direct from Salem, with a crew 
of Salem men and boys. 

The Unicorn, deeply loaded with hemp and sugar, sailed 
in due time, and had a long passage of 165 days, being 
very cranky. Although only 400 tons register, she brought 
home 1100 tons weight and measurement, and performed 
the voyage in eleven months and seven days, making a 
fine profit for her owners. 

Hardly eighteen years of age, the young sailor was recom- 
mended very highly by Captain Silver for second mate 
of the ship Lowell, then loading stores at the Charles- 
town Navy Yard for the United States squadron on 
the East India station. He received the position. Cap- 
tain George Pierce (an uncle of President Charles S. 
Rea of the Salem Savings Bank of today) was master, Nich- 
olas Baylies was mate, and William P. Pierce of Salem 
was passenger. 
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The ship sailed from Nantasket Roads, December 19, 
1841, and ran off the coast in intensely cold weather, be- 
fore a northwest gale. Off Cape Good Hope meridian, 
latitude 37 degrees south, a terrific westerly gale was en- 
countered. A tremendous sea was shipped, which stove 
several water casks, causing a loss of 1500 gallons of water, 
necessitating the placing of all hands on an allowance of 
three pints per day until reaching Anjier, Java. The ship 
arrived at Manila May 27, 1842, 159 days’ passage from 
Boston and 36 days from Anjier. 

After discharging at Manila, the ship went to Hong Kong, 
loaded with provisions and domestics, and sailed for Amoy 
and Chusan. As the English and Chinese were at war, 
Captain Pierce followed up the English fleet, selling them 
provisions and tobacco. On arriving at her destination, 
the Lowell was the first ship to show the American flag 
at Amoy and Chusan. The pig-tailed Celestials called it 
“the flowery flag of America.” 

They used to show the Lowell’s crew pictures of a few 
Chinese junks chasing an English line-of-battle ship, as 
though they thought the American sailors would be deep- 
ly impressed with their bravery and prowess, and on their 
arrival in America would create wonder and surprise among 
the universal Yankee nation. While lying in Chusan the 
officers of the English man-of-war would come alongside 
the Lowell and would order Captain Pierce to have all cables 
clear to slip for firerafts that the Chinese would frequently 
send down to destroy the shipping, but which were almost 
always sunken by the boats from the British fleet before 
endangering the transports. 

After disposing of his cargo, Captain Pierce sailed for 
Whampoa, loaded there with tea, and sailed for New York 
March 3, 1843, in company with the ship Natchez, Captain 
“Bob” Waterman, and the ship Oneida. Captain Swift, 
the mate of the latter being Josiah P. Creesy, who later, 
in 1854, made, as master of the famous ship Flying Cloud, 
the run from New York to San Francisco in 89 days, the 
quickest on record. 

The Lowell arrived at St. Helena May 5, 1843, where 
she met the ship Azelia, Captain John Francis, bound from 
Sumatra for Gibraltar. The Lowell sailed the next day 
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for New York, and arrived there June 14, 103 days from 
Macao, 39 from St. Helena, performing the round voyage 
in one year, five months and twenty-six days. At New 
York, Captain Pierce found both the Natchez and Oneida 
the former having made the entire passage in 94 days, and 
the latter in 96 days. 

Mr. Endicott’s next voyage was as second mate of the 
ship Thomas Perkins, Captain William B. Graves, between 
Boston and Manila, which occupied ten months. A second 
and similar voyage was to be made in the same ship, but 
when she arrived at Manila the crop of new hemp was not 
ready, and Captain Graves accepted two charters to Amoy 
and Foochow, rather than to lie idle, and the Thomas Per- 
kins thus became the first ship to fly the American flag 
at Foochow. On one of the trips the ship carried 250 Chinese 
passengers. She subsequently loaded a cargo of hemp at 
Manila and came home. ; 

Captain Endicott next sailed as mate of the barque Three 
Brothers, and next as master of the brig Virginia, both 
before noted, from Salem. Completing those voyages, 
he was master of the fine ship Josiah Quincy, owned by 
Curtis & Peabody of Boston, which he sailed for four con- 
secutive voyages. The first was between New York, San 
Francisco, Shanghai and New York. The passage from 
San Francisco to Shanghai was made in 36 days, the ship 
leading an entire fleet, beating one of them, an extreme 
English clipper, three weeks. The second voyage was be- 
tween New York, San Francisco, Singapore, Manila, Cal- 
cutta and Boston. The other two voyages were between 
New York and the East Indies. 

He then retired from the sea and engaged in the Para 
rubber trade, as a member of the firm of Phippen & En- 
dicott. 

At the breaking out of the Civil war, he was made ex- 
ecutive officer of the United States ship Ino, Lieutenant 
Commander Josiah P. Creesy of ship Flying Cloud fame, 
commander. The vessel cruised about the North Atlantic, 
keeping a sharp lookout for the pirate Sumpter. Next he 
was placed in charge of a transport on the Potomac river, 
conveying General Butler’s troops from place to place. 
At the close of the Rebellion he retired permanent- 
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ly from the sea, and lived in Salem the remainder of 
his days. 

The foregoing facts were related to the writer of these 
notes, many years ago, by Captain Endicott, and he feels 
that they are worthy of chronicling here. : 

Another of the old Sumatra captains who served his 
country in her Navy was Captain John Day, who com- 
manded the ship Perseverance on two voyages, arriving at 
Salem August 6, 1825, and August 11, 1826. He died at 
the home of a relative in Boston Highlands, where he had 
resided a few months after the death of his wife, at the 
age of 80 years, on March 3, 1869. The Salem Register 
of March 8, 1869, says that Captain Day was in the Navy 
in the War of 1812, was a midshipman on board the Con- 
stitution when she was chased into Salem harbor by the 
British blockading squadron, and, we believe, in her ac- 
tions with the Guerriere and Java. While in our harbor 
he fell down the hatchway of the frigate and injured his 
arm so that it was lame ever after. He was on board one of 
the vessels which conveyed some of the early foreign mis- 
sionaries to their destination, and was for many years in 
the merchant service, sailing for some of our most eminent 
Salem merchants, although for a short time at one period 
he engaged in the hardware trade in Portland. He was 
a worthy man and highly respected. His remains were 
brought to Salem for burial. 

There were two Salem ships named Paes The 
first registered 245 tons, was built in Haverhill in 1794, 
and was owned by Simon Forrester. Richard Wheatland 
was master. An oil painting by M. Corné, at the Essex 
Institute, shows the wreck of the ship at Tarpaulin Cove, 
Cape Cod, January 31, 1805. In October, 1798, the Per- 
severance made the first entrance at Salem, from Arch- 
angel. In 1799, Felt’s Annals, volume 2, page 309, records 
that she fought an armed French privateer in the Bahama 
Channel. The story is also told in Captain Wheatland’s 
letter in the second volume of the History of Essex 
County, and in the Salem Gazette of February 5, 
1805. 

The second Perseverance, which followed a few days 
after the loss of the first, was a ship of 241 tons, built in 
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Salem in 1809. She was registered January 8, 1810, at 
the Salem Custom House, Richard Wheatland, anes Sil- 
ver, John Forrester, owners, and James Silver, master. 
Her subsequent registers were: January 25, 1811, Rich- 
ard Wheatland and James Silver, owners; James Silver, 
master. December 26, 1811, Richard Wheatland, Wil- 
lard Peele, James Silver, owners; James Silver, master. 
August 16, 1822, Willard Peele, Richard Wheatland, James 
Silver, Benjamin W. Dodge, James W. Cheever, owners; 
James W. Cheever, master. July 23, 1823, Willard Peele, 
Richard Wheatland, James Silver, Benjamin Dodge, owners; 
James W. Cheever, master. November 13, 1824, Willard 
Peele, James Silver, Benjamin Dodge, John W. Peele, 
owners; John Day, master. December 19, 1826, John W. 
Rogers, Nathaniel L. Rogers, Richard S. Rogers, Emery 
Johnson, owners; William Bates, master. Condemned at 
Madagascar in 1827. 

Passenger, in steamer Europe, at Boston, August. 21, 
1850, Captain William G. Nutting of Salem, late of 
barque Borneo. 

Off Hog Island, Coast of Sumatra, E., 50 miles, De- 
cember 28, 1849, ship Sooloo, Brown, from Gibraltar, Sep- 
tember 18, for Sumatra. 

Arrived at Gibraltar, August 1, 1850, ship Sooloo, Brown, 
Sumatra, and cleared for Genoa. 

Sailed from Genoa, February 23, 1851, ship Propontis, 
Barstow, Sumatra. 

Sailed from Marseilles, April 16, 1851, ship Frances 
Whitney, Thomas Fuller (late Peter Silver, returned home), 
Sumatra. 

Captain Thomas Fuller, who died in Salem, December 
1, 1906, was a veteran in the Sumatra trade. He was born 
in Salem, in the Clark house, corner of Mill and Creek 
streets, March 25, 1813, and received all of his school- 
ing before he was twelve years of age. He tried his 
hand at learning a trade, working two years in the lead 
mills in South Salem, but he disliked the business, 
and after several attempts, he succeeded, when in his six- 
teenth year, in getting a chance to go to sea in the brig 
Dawn, as a cabin boy. The vessel was less than 100 tons, 
was commanded by Captain William Johnson, and made 
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a voyage between Salem and Matanzas. Other voyages 
followed, and before he gave up the sea he had made twelve 
voyages to Sumatra, and had been master of the ships 
Francis Whitney, Audubon, Arabia, and Kate Howes, 
and the barques Thetis, Ceres, and Lucilla. He was a boy 
on the brig Mexican of Salem when she was captured by 
pirates, as before related. 

He was thoroughly successful, and he passed through 
more than the usual amount of peril that befall “those 
who go down to the sea in ships.” While master of the 
barque Lucilla, bound to Sumatra, he learned of a mutiny 
that was being hatched among the members of the crew. 
He had $25,000 in specie on board with which to buy his 
cargo, and this becoming known, the men of the second 
mate’s watch sought to kill him and his officers, and to 
seize and plunder his vessel. 

The second mate discovered the plot, notified Captain 
Fuller, who at once armed his officers, and when the watch 
was called, he covered the men with revolvers, and the 
ringleaders confessed. They were landed at Pernambuco, 
were afterwards sent to Philadelphia, and were there sen- 
tenced to eight and ten years imprisonment, according as 
they were responsible. 

While master of the ship Kate Howes, he rescued the 
passengers and crew of the English ship Catherine Slew, 
for which he received a handsome acknowledgement from 
the British government. He was on his passage through 
the China sea, and experienced a typhoon which wrecked 
the English ship. 

His last command was the splendid ship Arabia, which 
he left in Europe on account of ill health. 

He was a familiar figure about the streets of Salem after 
his retirement from the sea, and his quick step and vig- 
orous manner to the very last gave him the appearance 
of a man several years his junior. He joined the Salem 
Marine Society July 5, 1870, and at the time of his death, 
at the age of 94 years, was its oldest member. He was 
the father of George W. Fuller. 

At Singapore, February 7, 1851, barque Borneo, Rhoades, 
from West Coast Sumatra for Trieste (gets £3 dead 
weight). 
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On pepper coast of Sumatra, June 13, 1851, ship Soo- 
loo, Brown, for Marseilles, about ready; barque Borneo, 
Rhoades, for Penang (also reported at Penang, August 2, 
for the United States, loading). 

On pepper coast of Sumatra, July 4, 1851, ship Plato, 
Lord, for New York; Propontis, Barstow, from Genoa; just 
arrived, barque Lucille, Welch, for New York or Boston, 
with 2000 pcls. on board. 

Sailed from pepper coast of Sumatra, June 15, 1851, 
ship Sooloo, Brown, Gibraltar. 

Arrived at Boston, October 27, 1851, ship California, 
Woodbury, Tampatuan, Sumatra, June 26, St. Helena, 
September 3, with 6515 pcls. pepper. : 

Cleared at New York, January 20, 1852, ship Califor- 
nia, John Francis, Sumatra. 

At Genoa, January 3, 1852, ship Plato, Lord, uncertain. 

Denia, January 24, 1852 — The Sooloo, of Salem, Hop- 
kins, from Marseilles, for Gibraltar and Sumatra, got ashore 
about four miles west of this port, 20th instant, but has 
been assisted off, apparently without damage, and pro- 
ceeds for Gibraltar to-day. 

Cleared at Boston, March 23, 1852, ship Ariosto, Ben- 
jamin Balch, Sumatra. 

Arrived at New York, April 2, 1852, barque Borneo, 
of Salem, Charles H. Rhoades, Penang, 135 days. While 
in the Gulf Stream was struck by lightning, March 29, 
which set fire to the maintopmast and burnt maintopsail. 

Arrived at Boston, March 18, 1852, barque Lucilla, Welch, 
Sumatra, via Mauritius, December 8, via St. Helena 
January 27. . 

Passed Gibraltar night of June 29, 1852, ship Sterling, 
Rowell, from Leghorn, May 20, for Sumatra. 

On pepper coast of Sumatra, May 21, 1852, barque Eliza 
Ann, Nutting, uncertain, and another American ves- 
sel, supposed the ship California, Francis from Boston 
January 22. 

At Analaboo, Sumatra, May 7, 1852, ship Sooloo, Hop- 
kins, from Gibraltar, February 7, arrived May 6, and was 
on the coast the latter part of June, with two others, sup- 
posed the ships California, Francis, and Ariosto, Balch, 
the latter from Boston March 23. 
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At Mauritius, July 21, 1852, barque Eliza Ann, Nut- 
ting, from West Coast, put in July 10 for refreshments 
and for caulking her topsides, and sailed 18th for Gibral- 
tar, but may receive orders at St. Helens to proceed to 
Boston. 

On Coast of Sumatra, August 3, 1852, ‘ships Ariosto, 
Balch, from Boston, March 23, arrived July 15, with 100 
pels. pepper on. board; California, Francis, with 300 
pels.; Sooloo, Hopkins, wanting 1500 pcls. to complete cargo. 

Sailed from St. Helena, August 31, 1852, barque Eliza 
Ann, Nutting, from Sumatra for Gibraltar, where she ar- 
rived October 16th, and sailed 20th for Mediterranean 
ports, supposed Marseilles. 

Sailed from Gibraltar, December 12, 1852, ship Medora, 
Lord, Sumatra. 

At Marseilles, December 28, 1852, barque Eliza Ann, 
Nutting, for Sumatra next day. 

At Assahan, Sumatra, September 28, ship California, 
Francis, wanting 2000 pcls. pepper; at Tampatuan, barque 
Lucilla, Welch, 500 pcls. on board, bound north. 

Arrived at New York, January 22, 1853, ship Sooloo, 
Hopkins, Sumatra, via Gibraltar. 

At Gibraltar, January 27, 1853, barque Eliza Ann, Nut- 
ting, for Sumatra, ready, but windbound. 

At Penang, December 7, 1852, tee Borneo, Rhoades, 
for Singapore. 

On pepper coast of Sumatra, febroe 4, 1853, barque 
Lucilla, Welch, Boston. 

Artived at Salem, July 10, 1853, barque Buckeye, Tib- 
betts, Padang, April 3, passed Cape Good Hope May 22, 
St. Helena June 5, with coffee, rubber, rattan, etc., to Ed- 
ward D. Kimball. 

Arrived at New York, September 14, 1853, barque Ceres, 
of Salem, Smith, Sumatra, 120 days, via Pernambuco 
33 days. 

Arrived at New York, October 17, 1853, barque Borneo, 
Rhoades, Penang, April 28, St. Helena, August 17. 

Arrived at New York, ‘October 23, 1853, ship Medora, 
Michael Lord, Sumatra, via St. Helena, September 4. 

Arrived at New York, November 9, 1853, barque Hol- 
lander, Barstow, Sumatra. 


CAPTAIN BENJAMIN BALCH 
1804 -1863 


From a miniature painted in Marseilles in 1824 


CAPTAIN JOSIAH DUDLEY 
1799 -1880 


CAPTAIN JOHN B. SILSBEE 
1813 -1867 


CAPTAIN THOMAS FULLER 
1813 -1906 
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On West Coast of Sumatra, June 21, 1853, barque Eliza 
Ann, Nutting, with 3000 pcls. on board. 

_ Sailed from West Coast of Sumatra, May 15, 1853, ship 
California, Francis, with 6000 pcls. 

Arrived at Penang, January 20, 1854, ship Ariosto, Balch, 
Melbourne. 

Cleared at New York, November 4, 1853, barque Ceres, 
Smith, Sumatra. 

At Penang, February 2, 1854, ship Ariosto, Balch, for 
West Coast of Sumatra in two days. 

On West Coast of Sumatra, April 15, 1854, ships Ariosto, 
Balch, loading pepper; California, Dodge, do.; barque 
Ceres, sith; do:  * 

Diasters — Ship Ariosto, Balch, of and for Boston, from 
West Coast of Sumatra, with a full cargo of pepper, went 
ashore on the S. E. coast of Africa, near Point Natal, July 
31, with studding sails set. Captain Balch was sick at 
the time. Crew saved and arrived at Cape Town August 
18. Hull and stores of vessel sold for £250, and the cargo 
for £900. Vessel, cargo and profits valued at upwards 
of $90,000; insured for $51,500 in Boston. Two-thirds of 
the vessel and cargo owned by William H. Boardman, Esq., 
and one-third by Francis Gray. The Ariosto was a good 
vessel of 361 tons, built in South Boston in 1835. — Salem 
Register of October 26, 1854. 

Captain Benjamin Balch, the commander, was born in 
Salem in 1804, the son of Benjamin Balch, a jeweler, who 
for several years kept a store on Essex street. The son 
early went to sea, and in 1829 was mate of the ship Glide, 
which was totally wrecked at the Fiji Islands. All of the 
crew, excepting a few, were killed by the natives. He 
was held captive by the natives, who were at that time 
utterly barbarous, more than two years. They curiously 
tattooed his hands, feet, and portions of his body. The 
colors held bright until the day of his death. The story 
is told in a small volume entitled ‘‘The Wreck of the Glide.” 
Captain Balch, on returning to Salem, shipped as mate 
of Captain Joseph Peabody’s fine ship George, the Salem 
school ship as she was called, and he commanded her 
on her last two voyages to Calcutta from Salem, when 
she was sold. Hot and unhealthy climates broke down 
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his constitution, and he was an invalid several years. He 
died in Salem. 

He was the father of David Moore Balch, a distinguished 
chemist, who died in California a few years ago, and of 
the late E. Frank Balch of Salem, so long agent of-the Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Company. Mrs. Frederick B. Broad- 
head, Miss Elizabeth Balch and Frank Balch of Salem 
are his grandchildren. Captain Balch died in Salem, No- 
vember 5, 1863, in his 60th year. 

Arrived at New York, October 31, 1854, ship Califor- 
nia, Dodge, Analaboo, Sumatra, June 30, with 6000 pcls. 
pepper. 

At Analaboo, Sumatra, June 30, 1854, barque Ceres, 
Smith, for Genoa, with 4800 pcls, aboard and 1700 more 
wanted. Also reported as having sailed August 27, 1854, 
with 6500 pcls. 

At Genoa, December 4, 1854, barque Ceres, Smith, from 
Sumatra, arrived November 26, to return to the coast 
of Sumatra. 

On pepper coast of Sumatra, about November 1, 1854, 
barque Lucilla, Thomas Fuller, from Boston, May 29, ar- 
rived October 7, the only American vessel. 

Barque Ceres, Smith, from Genoa for Sumatra, put into 
Mauritius May 17, 1855, having sprung aleak May 7, when 
1200 miles from land. Her pumps had been kept going 
night and day, and the crew were quite exhausted. 
Vessel had five feet of water in her hold on arrival. 
Captain Smith acknowledges the attention of Mr. Farnum, 
agent of Boston underwriters, in rendering assistance with 
the least possible delay.— Salem Register of August 
13, ta59% 

A Salem vessel lost on the coast of Sumatra after the 
direct trade ceased with Salem, was the ship Sooloo, 
owned by Silsbee, Pickman & Allen, and commanded by 
Captain William G. Nutting. The late Andrew S. Waters 
of Salem was mate, and the remainder on board were the 
second mate, carpenter, steward, cook, nine able seamen 
and two boys. She sailed from New York November 18, 
1854, crossed the Equator December 27, in longitude 35.27 
W., and anchored off Analaboo Point, Sumatra, 118 
days’ passage. She was lost May 15, 1855, and Mr. Waters 
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thus describes it in his log book, which is preserved in the 
Essex Institute: 


The ship Sooloo, of Salem, Capt. William G. Nutting, Andrew S. 
Waters, first officer, and nine able seamen, two boys, carpenter, steward 
and cook, sailed from New York, Nov. 18, 1854, for Sumatra. She 
crossed the Equator Dec. 27, in longitude 35.27 W., and March 15, 
1855, anchored off Analaboo. 

May 11, 1855, the usual duties aboard ship performed during the 
day in preparing to leave Tounom, the ship being loaded and ready 
for sea. At 1 P. M. weighed the anchor and steered down the coast 
for Analaboo. At 5 P. M., passed Boubon Point, about two miles 
distant. From 5 to 6, steered S. E. by E. At 6, kept off to S. E. by 
1-2 E., Analaboo point open one and a half points on the larboard 
bow. All hands looking out. From 6 to 7 P.M., wind hauled off the 
land, with dark, cloudy weather. At 7 1-2 P. M., when going about 
2 1-2 knots per hour, the ship struck on a sunken reef off Analaboo 
Point, and from the course steered must have had a strong current 
setting to the eastward around the Point, which was confirmed by 
casting the lead, the line tending strongly in.that direction. Hauled 
up the course immediately and braced aback the yards in order to 
back her off, but did not succeed. 

Lowered away the boats, and sent one in charge of the Jerry for 
assistance. Cleared away the kedge and warp, and run it out on the 
larboard bow, the ship rolling heavily and thumping very hard, 
endangering the masts and yards, and rendering it almost impossible 
to stand upon the deck to do anything. Before heaving taut, the 
ship’s bow swung off to the westward, but she still hung fast amid- 
ships and aft. Clewed up the light sails and commenced heaving 
at the capstan. Sounded the pumps and found three feet of water 
in the well. 

After heaving about an hour, ship came off, ran half a mile off 
from the shoal, and let go the small anchor in seven fathoms, the ship 
having a list of three or four streaks to starboard. Furled all sail and 
sounded the pumps again and found water increased to five feet in 
the well. Rigged both pumps and continued pumping during the 
night, but gained nothing on the leak. 

At 2 A. M. a boat’s crew from a China brig lying in Analaboo came 
on board to assist in working the pumps, but could get no assistance 
from the Malays. At 7 A. M. the captain of the French ship Robert 
Peele came on board. Sounded the pumps and found six feet of water 
in the well. Crew being exhausted, and no further possibility of any 
assistance, concluded it best to save what cargo and other things that 
we could take care of. 

Sent on shore for boats to take the pepper as fast as possible. Noon, 
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ship continued to list more to starboard, and Malays taking out pep- 
per. At 5 P. M., ship still listing more to starboard, thought best 
to cut away the masts, to prevent her capsizing and to save the pepper 
between decks. At 5 1-2 P. M., got the masts and rigging all clear 
of the hull, which righted her considerably at once. At 6 P. M. the 
captain and Jerry went on shore to make arrangements with the Rajah 
concerning the pepper, leaving the second mate and four men on board 


the ship. 
May 13. Malays at work bringing pepper on shore. Went on board 


and brought the long boat on shore with eight pipes of bread and two 
barrels of beef. Thirteen feet of water in the hold. 

May 14, finished taking pepper out of the between decks, the water 
about one foot above the between decks. During the night the ship 
sank at her anchors, carrying down one Malay with her. 

The Sooloo was built in South Salem by Elias Jenks & 
Co., and was launched November 12, 1840. She was 440 
tons burden. Her register at the Salem Custom House, 
dated June 15, 1841, names as her owners, John B. Silsbee, 
John H. Silsbee, Benjamin H. Silsbee, Benjamin W. Stone, 
and William D. Pickman, and Samuel Very, Jr., master. 
An oil painting, a water color and a half model may be 
seen in the Peabody Museum of Salem, and a water color 
at the Essex Institute. She sailed from Salem January 
18, 1841, under command of Captain Samuel Very, Jr., 
for Mobile, thence to Liverpool and the East Indies, and 
returned to Boston on her first voyage. 

Captain William G. Nutting died in Salem, January 2, 
1871, in his 64th year. He was a most successful ship- 
master, sailing for many years for Silsbee, Pickman & Allen 
as officer and master. He commanded the ship Sooloo, 
the barque Eliza Ann, and other vessels. 

Andrew Shales Waters, Jr., the mate of the Sooloo, was 
born in Salem, May 2, 1833, the son of the late Andrew 
Shales and Eveline (Very) Waters. He was educated in 
the public schools, graduating from the old Salem Eng- 
lish High School, in the eighteenth class to enter that tem- 
ple of learning. Leaving school, he was for a year a clerk 
in the Asiatic Bank. 

In June, 1850, he shipped as captain’s clerk on the ship 
Columbia, owned by Stone, Silsbee & Pickman, and com- 
manded by Captain Edward A. Silsbee. The voyage was 
between Boston, San Francisco, Manila, Singapore and 
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Boston. The time was two years. He later made several 
voyages in the ship Australia, Captain William H. Clough, 
from New York to Hobartown, Australia, Manila and 
Boston, and also in the ship Sumatra, Captain Josiah Dud- 
ley of Ipswich, between New York and Sumatra. 

Mr. Waters next sailed as mate of the first ship Soolvo, 
owned by Silsbee, Pickman & Allen, commanded by Cap- 
tain William G. Nutting, between New York and Suma- 
tra. Mr. George Henry Allen, the junior member of the 
firm, is the sole surviving Salem merchant in the Sumatra 
trade, as stated in the beginning of these articles. Mr. 
Waters’ log, giving an account of the loss of the ship, May 
14, 1855, is deposited in the Essex Institute. Captain 
Nutting and Mr. Waters went to Penang in a Malay prow, 
and Mr. Waters changed the prow toa schooner rig. He came 
home in the barque Thetis of Boston, commanded by Cap- 
tain Richard T. Dodge of Ipswich. 

Then followed four voyages in the ship Australia — one 
each to Marseilles and Melbourne, and two to Sumatra, 
and three voyages in the ship Derby to San Francisco and 
Manila and home. His first voyage and his last he sailed 
from Boston, but all others were from New York. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War he retired from the 
sea and entered the brass foundry of his father. When 
the latter retired he succeeded to the business and con- 
ducted it until his 83d birthday, May 2, 1916, when he 
discontinued the business. The brass foundry had been 
conducted by the Waters family since 1800, when John 
Waters came from Boston and established a shop in Salem. 

Mr. Waters was the father of Frederick G. Waters, Mrs. 
George Francis Dow of Topsfield, for many years li- 
brarian of the Essex Institute, and Miss Eleanor L. 
Waters of Salem. 

There is now living in Ipswich Eben Lakeman Thomas, 
who was a sailor on the Thetis, on which Mr. Waters came 
home. He tells the writer that the commander of the barque 
was Captain Richard Thomas Dodge of Ipswich, the 
mate was the late Captain Edward K. Lakeman of 
Ipswich, and the second mate was the late Captain 
Thomas Kimball of Salem. Five Ipswich boys, William 
Nichols, George Baker, Mark Harris, William Cogswell and 
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Mr. Thomas were members of the crew. Mr. Thomas, who 
was born in Ipswich, August 12, 1835, is the sole survivor 
of the crew. A boy named Whittemore also came home 
in the Thetis. Mr. Thomas made another voyage in the 
Thetis, with the same officers, to Sumatra. Captain Wood- 
bury of the barque Arthur died on the coast, the mate took 
charge, and Mr. Kimball of the Thetis was made mate 
of the Arthur. The Thetis was owned by John P. 
Graham. Mr. Thomas also made voyages in the ship Cleo- 
patra, Captain Shreve of Salem, the ship Antelope, 
Captain Joseph Snow, the mate being Nathaniel Heard, 
and the second mate John Benson, both of Salem; the ship 
Wolga, Captain Bennett; the ship Jennie Beals, Captain 
Crocker, barque General Taylor, and other vessels. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he served two years in the United States 
Navy in the South Atlantic squadron, on the Cwur- 
lew and the Potomska, and in the Port Royal expedition. 
He is a member of General James Appleton Post No. 23, 
G. A. R., of Ipswich. 

The writer, on a visit to Mr. Thomas, found that the 
veteran had a good memory, and he told of many former 
Ipswich boys who sailed the ocean blue when he was a 
seaman. He readily recalled such men as Charles George, 
Richard T. Dodge and Eben K. Lakeman, who went in 
the brig Shawmut, Captain James Staniford Kimball of 
Salem, to Rio Janeiro, both Dodge and Lakeman becoming 
later, shipmasters, and Moses K. Henderson, Henry F. 
Dunnels and Nicholas Kinsman, who sailed in the ship 
Boston, Captain Jesse F. Potter of Salem. Mr. Dunnels 
later sailed with Captain Kimball in the Monterey to Su- 
matra, as did John Semple, John Condon and Harvey 
Nourse, the mate being Eben K. Lakeman. Philip E. 
Clark sailed in the ship Malay, Captain Samuel Hutchin- 
son, Jr., of Salem, two or three voyages to the East In- 
dies, Joseph W. Willcomb, afterwards master of the 
Malay and Highlander, both owned in Salem, being the 
mate; William Cogswell, William O. Nichols and George 
Baker, who made their first voyage in the ship Derby of 
Salem, Captain Samuel Hutchinson, to San Francisco and 
around the world. George Haskell went in the ship Cy- 
clone, Captain Nathaniel Ingersoll of Salem, to Penang, 
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the late Captain Charles Beadle of Salem, second mate, 
and afterwards with Captain Thomas Kimball in the Thetis, 
and with Captain Nathaniel Brown in the ship Shirley of 
Salem, John Mullin of Salem mate, and subsequently mas- 
ter of the ship Shirley, Sumatra, and Paul Revere; and Oliver 
D. Way of Salem, second mate; John Bodwell, who was 
in the ship Sooloo of Salem, Captain Daniel H. Hutchin- 
son of Salem, the mate being John Shatswell, who later 
commanded the ship; Henry Lakeman, George Baker and 
Ephraim Parsons, who sailed with Captain Lakeman in 
the brig Louisa; James Wellington and Mark Harris, who 
were in the ship Boston, Captain Jesse F. Potter of Salem, 
to Manila. 

Other Ipswich boys were Lewis Brocklebank, Mark 
Harris, Marcus Lindberg and George Henderson, who 
sailed with Capt. Thomas Kimball of Salem in the barque 
Tarquin, for Sumatra; James H.° Staniford, who sailed 
on the ship Elizabeth to California in 1849; John Shats- 
well, in the ship Sumatra, Captain Josiah Dudley of Ips- 
wich, for Australia, and later master of the ship Sooloo; 
John Tyler Caldwell, in the ship Sumatra, Captain 
Nathaniel Kinsman of Salem, for Australia; William P. 
Cram, in the barque Arrow, Captain George Harrington 
of Salem, to South America; and in the barque Dorches- 
ter, Captain A. Staniford Perkins, and the same vessel, 
Captain Stephen Cloutman, on voyages to Zanzibar, and 
Henry Haskell, in the barque Nubia, Captain James Stani- 
ford Kimball, for Zanzibar. 

Mr. Thomas is probably the last survivor of the old Su- 
matra sailors as is Mr. George H. Allen of Salem of the 
merchants in that trade. Mr. Thomas is the oldest 
member of John T. Heard Lodge, A. F. and A. M., of 
Ipswich, which he joined February 8, 1865. 

Another ship Sooloo, 784 tons register, was built in Bos- 
ton in 1861, for John H. Silsbee, Benjamin H. Silsbee, 
George Z. Silsbee, William D. Pickman and George H. 
Allen. She made several voyages to the East Indies, under 
command of Captain Charles H. Allen, Jr., Captain Daniel 
H. Hutchinson, and Captain William Frank Powars. The 
ship was sold in 1887 and converted into a coal barge, and 
she foundered November 15, 1892, on Pollock Rip shoal. A 
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photograph of an original painting and also a half-hulk 
model may be seen in the Peabody Museum of Salem. 

The reader will readily recall the outrage perpetrated 
by the Malays in the robbery and massacres of the ships 
Friendship and Eclipse, of Salem, recited in the early por- 
tions of these articles. There is still another, in which 
Salem took a prominent and heroic part, although Salem 
interests were not affected, to be recorded. It por- 
trays vividly the friendly feeling existing between sailors 
the world over in hastening to the aid of one another. 
The story, which was written to Stone, Silsbee, Pickman 
& Allen of this city, merchants, in a letter, is as follows: 

“Diah, West Coast of Sumatra, 
“April 1, 1851. 

“March 30 — At sunrise this morning Captain (Benja- 
min) Balch, of ship Ariosto, lying at Babahwee, came on 
board my vessel, the Borneo, lying at Pinoo Biah, bringing 
with him an Italian seaman. Captain Balch stated that 
he was alarmed at about 4 A. M. by some person hailing 
his vessel. Upon going on deck and getting the hail along- 
side, found it to be a boat from the Italian barque Clemen- 
tina, lying at Diah, containing two persons, one of them 
badly wounded in the head, bleeding profusely, and per- 
fectly naked. Had him taken on board and the wound 
dressed. They informed him that the Malays had taken 
the barque and killed the captain and the mate. 

On hearing this, lowered my boat and went on shore at 
Teloocroot, informed the Rajah of the affair, and request- 
ed him to come with us and help get the vessel back from 
the Malays. He said he would come as soon as he could 
get his proas ready. Found the carpenter of the Italian 
barque on shore at work for the Rajah, took him with us 
went on board my vessel, armed five of my seamen, and 
proceeded to the Ariosto. On reaching her, found that 
another boat had arrived from the Clementina, with seven 
more of the Italian crew, one of them badly wounded in 
the hand. They stated that at the time they left the barque 
the Malays had full possession of her. 

“We now commenced to get the Ariosto under way, but 
the wind failing, gave up the attempt. Armed Captain 
Balch’s crew, and started with boats containing twelve in 


3 SHIP SOCOLOO, CHARLES H. ALLEN, JR., MASTER 
Built in 1861. Silsbee, Pickman & Allen, owners. 


SHIP BORNEO, CHARLES H. RHOADES, MASTER, 1851 
Silsbee, Pickman & Stone, owners. Altered to a bark. 
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all — the Italians in one of their boats unarmed. After 
getting a part of the way, saw a signal flying on board the 
barque. On getting near enough, saw many Malays 
on board and one Italian. Now pulled directly for the 
barque, Captain Balch for the starboard quarter and my- 
self for the larboard bow; boarded her from both sides at 
the same time, and found her in complete possession of 
the Malays, there being about twenty of them on deck, all 
completely armed. Drove them all into the Malay boats 
alongside, except one head man from Quallah, Oongah 
Oongah, and Libby Doolah, Jerrytoulis of the barque — 
they stating they were all friends and knew nothing of 
the affair until that morning; that they came off from Qual- 
lah Oongah to keep the people of Diah from coming 
to the barque; that the people who took the barque came 
from Diah, and that the money was at that place. Or- 
dered them all into their boats, and set the American colors, 
to let our vessels know we had taken possession of 
her. | 

‘‘ At this time the boat containing the Italian crew reached 
us. We found the barque in the upmost confusion, 
pepper in bags and loose, scales and weights, common 
shot, clothing and broken crockery strewed around 
the decks, bulwarks and rail spattered with blood, one 
corpse lying across the threshold of the cabin door, and 
the cabin deck covered with blood. Found one body at 
the foot of the lower cabin steps, cold and rigid, covered 
with blood; found another body in the lower cabin, cov- 
ered with boxes, old canvas and bags, the last body being 
that of the captain. Had them taken on deck. Found 
one seaman in the forecastle, wounded in the right shoulder 
by a stab passing through from front to back, the wound 
bandaged; the captain killed by a stab in the left breast, 
in the region of the heart, and one stab in the right 
side of the back near the kidneys; the mate stabbed in 
the right and left breast, through the shoulders and in the 
hip; the other body with a large wound in the left breast, 
below the collar bone, and a bad wound in the shoulder. 
Had the bodies laid out and sewed up in their shrouds, 
preparatory to burying them. 

‘Captain Balch and myself now concluded, as the weather 
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was very hot and sultry, that it was necessary to bury 
them at once. As we did not deem it safe or prudent to 
risk either ourselves or people on shore at this time, called 
all the people and had the burial service performed by the 
Italian crew, and committed the bodies to the deep. 

About noon the Rajah of Teloocroot, Tueo Nynhgee, 
reached the barque with two proas, filled with men and 
arms. He came directly on board. After stating the case 
to him, he wished us to remain at anchor until the next 
morning, and he would go on shore and try, if pos- 
sible, to get any of the specie or articles plundered from 
the vessel. Saw everything ready to get the barque under 
sail, or act on the defensive, there being two cannons on 
board, which were all the arms we found. Divided the 
people into two watches, Captain Balch taking charge of 
one watch and myself of the other. All remained peace- 
able and quiet during the night. 

“Morning of March 31, Ally George, the Jerrytoulis of 
the Borneo, came off from Diah, where I had sent him the 
previous day to ascertain all he could in relation to the 
affair. He informed us that as near as he could find out, 
all the articles taken out of the barque were carried to Diah; 
that Coguan see Dam and Hedgie Mattahee were the origin- 
ators and actors of the whole plot; that they had all the 
money between them in their possession, the Malays stat- 
ing that there were eight kegs and five bags of dollars, with 
many other articles. 

About 11 A. M. the French ship Nantes, Captain Leroy, 
came in at anchor. Sent a boat inviting the captain to 
call on board the barque. He came directly on. board, 
said he got the news of the affair at 4 P. M. the previous 
day, got his vessel under way and came as soon as possi- 
ble. About 2 P. M. the American ship Plato, Captain Mi- 
chael Lord of Salem, came in at anchor. Captain Lord 
came directly on board, said he got the news of the affair 
on shore at Patty at 9 A. M., went on board, got his ves- 
sel under way, and came directly up. About 4 P. M. the 
Rajah of Teloocroot sent off word from Quallah Oongah 
that he should like to have all the vessels remain, as he 
was in hopes of obtaining some of the money or articles 
from Diah, or he should attack the place the next morn- 
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ing. Concluded to remain. Through the night peaceable 
and quiet. 

“Morning April 1, the French ship Adele, Captain Amor- 
ity, came in at anchor, Captain Amority coming directly 
on board the barque.”’ 

The original of the foregoing left on board the Clemen- 
tina and signed by 

Charles H. Rhoades, 

Master of American barque Borneo. 
Benjamin Balch, Jr., 

Ship Ariosto. 
Captains Leroy and Amority, 

Of French Ships Nantes and Adele. 

Witnessed by Captain Michael Lord of ship Plato. 


A true copy of the original left on board the barque Clem- 
eniina, to go with the vessel to Bourbon. 
Charles H. Rhoades, 

Master of American barque Borneo. 


After consulting with the masters now together, came 
to the conclusion that, as there was one navigator left on 
board the barque, it was best to put him in first officer. 
There being all her original crew left (except the captain 
and two officers killed), being men enough to take care 
of and to work the vessel, and Captain Leroy offering to 
send one of his officers to take charge of and to conduct 
the vessel to the Isle of Bourbon and to deliver her up to 
the proper authorities there, called all the Italian crew 
and stated this our conclusion, to which they fully con- 
sented. Libby Doolah being on board, and being Jerry- 
toulis of the barque, we thought it best he should go in 
the vessel to Bourbon to state what he knew of the affair. 
There being several of the head men on board, they gave 
their consent as the head men of Quallah Oongah and Teloo- 
croot. We accordingly kept him from going on shore. We 
now all left the barque in charge of her proper authorities 
and chief officer. 

Charles H. Rhoades, 

Master of American Barque Borneo. 
Benjamin Balch, Jr., 

Ship Ariosto. 
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At daylight on the morning of April 2 Diah was at- 
tacked by the Rajah of Teloocroot, and the greater part 
of the town laid in ashes, but neither the money nor the 
actors in this piratical transaction have as yet been de- 
tected. SBR: 

( A vessel of war would not be far from the right place, 
if one could be spared to visit this coast at the pres- 
ent time. 

The Penang Gazette of May 23, 1851, noticing the rescue 
of the Italian barque from the Malays on the coast of Su- 
matra, pays a very high compliment to Captain Charles 
H. Rhoades and Benjamin Balch, Jr., of Salem. The 
paper says: 

“The bold and manly conduct of these American cap- 
tains during a moment of peculiar peril and difficulty, and 
when the hazardous state of the Acheen coasts are con- 
sidered, infested, as they always are, by numerous hordes 
of banditti and pirates, who are ever ready to take ad- 
vantage of every favorable opportunity that may present 
itself to satisfy their cravings for robbery and pillage — 
deserves the highest encomiums. It will be a source of 
unbounded gratification to hear that the courageous and 
praiseworthy behavior displayed by them on that trying 
occasion will not only be duly appreciated by the owners 
of the unfortunate vessel, but will not be permitted to pass 
unrewarded by the insurance offices generally. . 

“This affair affords another melancholy illustration of 
trading on the west coast of Sumatra, and adds another 
incident to the catalogue of already numerous atrocities 
committed by these desperadoes.. As vessels of different 
nations resort thither for commercial purposes, and remain 
for considerable periods until their lading is completed — 
having frequently to proceed from port to port in search 
of pepper and picking up here and there a few piculs at a 
time — it behooves the governments of their respective 
countries to station ships-of-war along the coast to protect 
the commercial interests of each nation. We are fully 
convinced that this is the only mode by which not only 
these ruffians will be deterred from prosecuting with im- 
punity-their nefarious pursuits, but will also, on the other 
hand, be the means of protecting the lives and properties 
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of such of the traders that may resort thither, and on re- 
currence of a catastrophe similar to the foregoing, obtain 
immediate and ample vengeance for the wrongs and 
injuries sustained.” 

The ship Australia, owned by Silsbee, Pickman and 
Allen of Salem, made three voyages between Boston and 
Sumatra, under command of Captain Josiah Dudley, they 
being her eighth, ninth and tenth voyages. She was the 
last Salem ship to visit the coast of Sumatra. 

In 1857, on her eighth voyage, she carried 65,000 Spanish 
dollars, which were bought by her owners for $1.25 
each, and so cost $80,652.04. They were contracted for in 
December, 1856, and were paid for in September, 1857. 
They were purchased of Beebe & Co., New York bank- 
ers. On her ninth voyage the Australia had 50,000 
Spanish dollars, which cost $1.18 each, or $59,388, and 
3148 cost $3714.64; 25 kegs of 2000 each, or $50,000 at 
$1.15, or $57,500. On the Australia’s tenth voyage her 
specie was purchased for $67,400. 

Captain Josiah Dudley came to Salem from Ossipee, 
N. H. He shipped on the barque Palestine, a whaler. The 
captain and mate died, and the second mate was unable 
to navigate the vessel, but young Dudley had learned navi- 
gation, and so brought the ship to port at Salem. He sailed 
later as mate of the barque Henry Ewbank, Captain 
Carter of Beverly, to Sumatra; mate of the ship Sooloo, 
Captain Hopkins, to Sumatra; master of ship Rome, to 
San Francisco; master of the clipper ship Wautchcraft, 
in 1852, to San Francisco and the Chinchas; master of 
barque Eliza Ann, in 1854, to Singapore and Rio Janeiro; 
master also to Melbourne in 1855; master for three years 
of the new ship Sumatra, in 1856-57; master of the ship 
Australia, in 1857-60, to west coast Sumatra; master of 
ship Malay, in 1860, from New York to San Francisco; 
and also in other vessels. 

Mr. George Henry Allen, one of the owners of the ships 
mentioned, speaks very highly of Captain Dudley as a 
thorough sailor, skilled navigator, and perfectly con- 
scientious, honorable and honest man in all his dealings. 

Many more instances of Salem men who engaged in the 
Sumatra trade, either through freighting their ships or 
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sailing as masters of them might be quoted, but that is 
not direct trade between Salem and Sumatra. There is no 
direct trade to-day, anyway, between the United States 
and Sumatra. Captain Jonathan Carnes, the reader will 
remember, brought to Salem and the United States the 
first cargo of pepper from the northwest coast of Sumatra, 
thus opening the trade. 

It is a coincidence that as Salem furnished the first ship- 
masters in this trade, the closing of the trade also 
should be marked by another of her sons. The barque 
Tarquin, owned by John L. Graham, and commanded by 
Captain Thomas Kimball, William F. Jelly, mate, both of 
Salem, arrived at New York in 1867, and was the last ves- 
sel to come to this country from Sumatra with a cargo 
of pepper. 

Captain Thomas Kimball, the master of the Tarquin, 
was born in Salem, the son of Captain James Staniford 
Kimball, who commanded the brig Leander on a voyage 
between Salem and Sumatra, in the early days of the trade, 
later engaged in the East Coast of Africa trade, com- 
manded the old ship Elizabeth, one of the argonauts 
to California, sailing from Boston April 3, 1849, at the 
time of the craze created by the discovery of gold. Cap- 
tain Brackley R. Peabody and Robert M. Copeland were 
passengers. 

Captain Thomas Kimball of the Tarquin followed the 
sea many years, was a member of the Salem Marine Soci- 
ety, and died November 27, 1885, aged 50 years. Miss 
Sarah S. Kimball, of 14 Pickman street, is his sister. 

William F. Jelly, mate of the Tarquin, later became a 
shipmaster. He died in Salem, January 20, 1908, aged 
74 years. He was a member of the Salem Marine Society. 

The writer here ends this long story of Salem and the 
Sumatra trade. It is not complete, and errors may be 
found in it, but it is the best, he feels, that he could do with 
the material at hand. If the future historian of the com- 
merce of Salem shall find in it that which may be of help 
to him, the reward will be sufficient. 
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Vessels: 


Reaper (brig), 51. 

Recovery (ship), 41. 

Reform (barque), 132. 

Republic (ship), 128. 

Resolution, (brig), 37. 

Rolla, (ship), 40. 

Rome, (ship), 140, 157. 

Romp (brig), 36. 

Rosanna (ship), 121. 

Roscoe (brig), 117. 

Ruth and Mary (brig), 36. 

Salus (schooner), 53, 54. 

Samson (ship), 40. 

Shadow (schooner), 36. 

Shawmut (brig), 150. 

Shirley (ship), 151. 

Sooloo (ship), 129, 135, 136, 
140, 143, 144, 146, 147, 149, 
1512157. 

Spy (schooner), 52. 

St. John (brig), 15. 

St. Paul (ship), 132. 

Stanwood (ship), 130. 

Sterling (ship), 143. 

Suffolk (ship), 60. 

Sukey (brig), 22, 40. 

Sukey and Betsey (brig), 36. 

Sumatra (ship), 16, 123, 149, 
151, 157. 

Sumpter (pirate), 139. 

Swiftsure (brig), 37. 

Syren (schooner), 36. 

Tarquin (barque), 151, 158. 

Thetis (barque), 142, 149. 

Thetis (ship), 151. 

Thisby (sloop of war), 31. 

Thomas Perkins (ship), 139. 

Three Brothers (barque), 135, 
139. 

Transfer (brig), 23-25. 

Trent (ship), 36. 

Trexel (ship), 20. 

Tuskar (brig), 130. 

Two Betsies (brig), 36. 

Two Friends, (brig), 16. 
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Vessels: 

Two Friends (schooner), 36. 

Two Sons (ship), 22. 

Tybee (ship), 55. 

Uncas (brig), 129. 

Unicorn (frigate), 31. 

Unicorn (ship), 137. 

Union (ship), 25, 35, 42-45. 

Urania, 36. 

Venus (brig), 34. 

Victory (brig), 36. 

Virginia (ship), 130, 135, 136, 
139. 

Warsaw (ship), 130. 

Wild Goose (brig), 50, 51. 

William (schooner), 36. 

William & Henry (ship), 122, 
127. 

William Schroder (barque), 
130. 

Witchcraft (ship), 157. 

Wolga (ship), 150. 

Zephyr (ship), 64. 


Waite, —, 21. 

Waitt, Aaron, 91. 

Wallis, Benjamin, Jr., 115. 
Wallis, Calvin, 118. 

Wallis, John, 135. 

Ward, Gamaliel H., 4. 
Ward, Henry, 121. 

.Warren, Algernon, 71, 80. 
Waterman, ——, 138. 
Waters, Andrew S., 145-148. 
Waters, Eveline, 148. 
Waters, Richard Palmer, 116. 
Way, Oliver D., 151. 

Webb, Nathaniel, 121. 
Webb, Stephen, 41. 
Webster, R. E., 70. 
Webster, John, 54. 

Welch, James, 63. 


Wellington, James, 151. 

Wellman, Timothy, 40. 

Wells, John, 39. 

Wendell, Abraham, Jr., 46-48. 

West, Edward, 4. 

West, Nathaniel, 22, 42, 

Wheatland, R., 48. 

Wheatland, Richard, 41, 60, 
140, 141. 

White, Joseph, 25, 33, 35, 40, 
50. 

White, S., 43, 50. 

White, Stephen, 45, 50, 55, 64. 

Whitmarsh, George, 131. 

Whitney, Francis, 130. 

Whittemore, ——, 150. 

Wilcomb, Joseph W., 15. 

Wilkins, Hezekiah, 61, 

Wilkins, Stephen, 120. 

Williams, ——, 95. 

Williams, Frederick, 51. 

Williams, Henry L., 131, 132. 

Williams, Israel, 4. 

Williams, John R., 132. 

Williams, Peter, 115. 

Willington, James, 151. 

Willis, John, 135. 

Wilson, ——, 32. 

Wilson, Abraham, 117. 

Wilson, Edward, 67. 

Winn, Edward D., 115, 131. 

Winn, J., 51. 

Winn, John, Jr., 128. 

Winn, Joseph R., 128. 

Winn, Timothy, 51. 

Woodbury, , 150. 

Woodbury, Jacob, 118. 

Woodbury, Levi, 110. 

Worcester, , 136. 

Wright, John, 115. 
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